BEEF — BEEF CUTS — SHEEP 
LAMB-CALF-VEAL CUTS —OFFAL 
HAMS—CALI—PICNICS—BUTTS 

HAM BAGS CANADIAN BACKS—FRANK BAGS 


The World’s Supply 
Produced by 


ADLER and Sold 
by CAHN! : 
INC. 
An imposing prepon- 


derance of all the ham 
bags used in the world 


are sold by Cahn and 
produced by Adler. 222 W. Adams St. 


So definite is this STOCKINETTE TUBING KNITTED FABRICS 
leadership that second CHICAGO 


place is not even close. 
We have no monop- 
oly so there must be Selling Agent 
a reason. Buy your 
ham bags—all your 


Stockinete trom THE ADLER COMPANY 


Cahn. It will pay you. 


The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 














“BUFFALO” Mixer 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter A necessary machine to give the meat 


Made in 7 sizes—for motor or pulley a uniform, thorough mixing. 


QUALITY MACHINES 
—for making QUALITY SAUSAGE! 


Usins the same meat, cure, seasoning, smoking 

and cooking, ‘‘_BUFFALO” machines will turn 
out a far SUPERIOR PRODUCT, and show you 
GREATER PROFITS than any combination of 


machines made today! 





The leaders of the 
industry today are 
“BUFFALO” users. 
Their orders and 
REORDERS are 
the most positive 
endorsement of 





the superiority 








66 ” © 
z - of the “BUFFALO” BUFFALO” Grinder 
BUFFALO Air Stuffer 3 Built especially for producing the 
Equipped with patented leakproof finest quality of pork sausage; 
SUPERIOR piston also used for grinding fat. 





It will pay you to investigate this improved line of 


QUALITY SAUSAGE Machines 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Edwin C. Andrews 

Once upon a time there was a bank- 
er who, through force of circum- 
stances, became the head of a meat 
packing company. He called himself 
a “penci! packer.” He did not pre- 
tend to know how to run the plant, 
but he did insist that the men under 
him sell their product for something 
more than cost. Needless to say he 
was a success. 

Many years later, in another part 
of the country, a Yale law graduate 
who had successively—and success- 
fully—assumed executive responsibil- 
ities for a steamship company and a 
big industrial concern, found himself 
with a meat packing enterprise on 
his hands. Strangely enough, though 
he had never heard of the “pencil 
packer,” he had the same idea. 

“Boys,” said he to the able staff, 
“go ahead and run the plant. Kill as 
many hogs as you like—as long as 
you get a little more for the product 
than it costs you.” 

That was the only rule he imposed, 
and it worked like a charm. He has 
one of the most faithful, hustling, en- 
thusiastic organizations in the indus- 
try. His name is Edwin C. Andrews, 
and he is president of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., plants at Buffalo, 
Omaha, Neb., and Wichita, Kan., and 


branches all over the country. He is 
a director of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, and a supporter 
of all the forward-looking efforts of 
the Institute and the industry, just as 
you might expect him to be. 


Are You Eligible for Number Three? 


Every year the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers conducts a Prize 
Idea Contest. If you can answer yes 
to any of these five questions, you’re 
eligible: 

1. Made any improvements on 

packinghouse machines? 

2. Adapted to packinghouse use 
machines used in other indus- 
tries? 

3. Improved the quality or appear- 
ance of product through new 
methods ? 

4. Improved arrangement of ma- 
chinery in any department? ° 

5. Designed any safety devices? 

Now, take that Number 3. H. P. S. 
White Oiled Loin Paper isn’t exactly 
a “new method”; but if you’ve re- 
cently adopted this paper for the pro- 
tection of your fresh pork cuts, you 
certainly have improved both the 
quality and appearance of your meats. 
Because H. P. S. White Oiled Loin 
Paper permits the meat to breathe, 
allowing the meat to reach the mar- 
ket fresh and without sweat. 








Let’s Plant Some Swiss Propaganda! 


Over in Switzerland the folks eat 
on an average of 26.4 pounds of 
cheese per person yearly. 

That’s just about 500 per cent more 
than the average in this country, 
where it’s only 4.2 pounds. 

Well, as the great advertising na- 
tion we’ve taught our people to brush 
their teeth twice daily, to keep a 
weather eye out for halitosis, to wear 
spats and eat alphabetical vitamines. 

So why not a cooperative advertis- 
ing campaign on cheese and get our 
quota up to what it is in the old 
camping ground of William Tell? 

We’ve done harder things than that. 


Painless Oblivion! 

Cudahy Brothers electrocute cattle 
now, at the new plant at Cudahy, near 
Milwaukee, instead of using the cus- 
tomary hammer. According to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture the 
new method is not only more humane, 
but results in better meat. 








, 
Your Pork Loins 


MUST Breathe— 


Two Papers Make 
This Possible 


Fresh pork cuts must 
breathe through the paper 
in which they’re wrapped. 
This is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to protect 
both appearance and qual- 
ity. 


And while we manufacture 
waxed paper, we do not 
recommend it for wrapping 
pork loins, since wax closes 
the paper’s pores, sealing 
the meat against necessary 
breathing. 


There are two papers on 
the market which very sat- 
isfactorily permit breath- 
ing— 


H. P. S. White Oiled 
Loin Paper 


H. P. S. Packers Oiled 
Manila 


Each sheet is designed for 
utmost protection—each 
prevents sweating, by per- 
mitting the breathing so 
necessary to fresh pork 
cuts. 


|} May we send you generous 


samples of either—or both 
—with which to make your 








own practical tests? 


N 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You want and need 
the Best Ammonia. 
We have it! Stocks 
of 50-Ib., 100-Ib. and 
150-lb., cylinders 
carried in all large 
distributing centers. 
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Mrmours 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


QUALITY is the first consideration in 
buying Ammonia— 


Next in importance is SERVICE. 


Many convenient stock points enable 
our customers to get Ammonia quick- 
ly when it is needed. 


We guarantee our Anhydrous Am- 
monia to be free from moisture and 
impurities that prevent maintenance 
of desired low temperatures, and 
sell subject to consumer’s test before 
attaching cylinder to machine. 


Armour Ammonia Works 
Owned and Operated by 


ARMOUR 4x5 COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 





Mrmours Anhydrous Ammonia—Pure, Dry and Volatile! 











Send Your Orders to Armour and Company Branch 
Lécated in Your Vicinity, or to Main Office, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sausage Sales Are Better Where Good Merchan- 
dising Methods Are Maintained 


Summary of a sausage trade survey made by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
a 


A good man can take a lot of 
punishment, and still come back 
for more. 

It’s that way with sausage. 

When you make it right you 
can get the price for it. It is the 
meat plant’s readiest  profit- 
maker. 

But when you run after volume 
at a price you start a stampede 
that harms both you and your 
competitors. 


This has been done time and 
again in the meat business. Each 
time “cheap” sausage and cut- 
throat competition killed the de- 
mand. And each time sausage 
“eame back” when the trade gave 
it a chance. 


Sausage Trade Shows Gain 


That seems to be the story 
again this year. After an orgy 
of price-cutting and poor product 
the sausage trade again shows 
signs of reforming. And as it 
does so, trade picks up. 


Sausage sales in territory east of the 
Mississippi River showed an upward 
trend during June and the early days 
of July. Producers reported a generally 
better feeling in the market for this 
product. 

In some cases the volume of business 
showed a marked improvement over 
June a year ago, and in most instances 
improved sales over preceding months. 

These facts were brought out as the 
result of a brief survey of sausage sales 
just made by THE NATIONAL PROVIs- 
IONER. 

This survey showed that the average 


of sales during the first half of the year 
for the firms reporting was 6.15 per 
cent less than in the same period of 
1930. Declines ranged from a low of 
5 per cent to a high of 29 per cent. 


What the Figures Show. 


On the other hand, sales gains for the 
period were shown ranging from a low 
of 15.1 per cent in the case of one firm 
to a high of 30 per cent in another. 


One firm showed a gain of 29.48 per 
cent in volume for the half year, 
another of 30 per cent and a third of 
15.1 per cent. Such gains as were made 
by other firms were small. 

Practically all firms reporting showed 
diminishing losses during June. One 
firm which had a gain of 15.1 per cent 
for the six-months period showed a 
June gain of 42.8 per cent over June, 
1930. The gain of another company for 
June over the previous June was 32.5 
per cent, another 25 per cent and still 
another 2 per cent. 

In Chicago, where a campaign to in- 








MAKE RIGHT AND MAKE MONEY. 


crease sausage consumption has been 
under way for some weeks, a distinct 
improvement is reported. One sausage 
manufacturer is quoted as saying he 
couldn’t believe his eyes when he looked 
at his improved sales figures. 


However, no Chicago results are 
included in this survey by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. A check-up on 
the effects of the Chicago sausage cam- 
paign will be made later by those in 
charge of this campaign. 

Quality Is the Best Asset. 

Low-grade sausage production and 
cut-throat competition are generally 
deplored by the firms reporting. Qual- 
ity as an asset in building a lasting, 
profitable business is regarded as indis- 
pensable. 


In one section where a great deal of 
cheap sausage has been sold the report 
comes that “There are indications that 
the public will come back to the realiza- 
tion that better goods are the best and 
cheapest in the end.” 

Another manufacturer says that 
through advertising the housewife is 
being educated to the fact that when 
she buys cheap sausage she gets just 
what she pays for. This company’s 
slogan is “stick to quality,” and this has 
been adopted in the belief that the con- 
cerns that do so will be enjoying a 
profitable business long after the manu- 
facturer of cheap product is out of 
business. 

Moving farther west, another pro- 
ducer says, “When all sausagemakers 
realize the damage poor sausage does 
to the business, they will discontinue its 
manufacture.” 

These are only a few of the salient 
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statements regarding quality mainte- 
nance universally expressed. Fortu- 
nately the makers of low-grade sausage 
are in the minority, and it is a rapidly 
dwindling minority. Either they real- 
ize the fallacy of the policy and turn to 
the manufacture of standard product, 
or they go out of business entirely. 


Results of Cut-Throat Campaign. 


Commenting on conditions in an East- 
ern section, a leader in the sausage 
business in that locality writes: 

“Like many other sections of the 
country we have suffered from cut 
prices, and possibly even a little more 
than many other cities. Unfortunately 
what should have been a normal reduc- 
tion in prices has developed into a per- 
sonal knock-down and drag-out fight 
between three or four local manufac- 
turers. 


“Naturally the bystander has felt 
some of the effects of this fight. What 
might have been a fair reduction in 
price, due to the decrease in cost, has 
developed into a race to see how cheap 
sausage can be made. The final result 
has been the PURCHASE by customers 
instead of the SALE of goods. 

“In spite of this, there are indications 
that the public will come back to the 
realization that better goods are the 
best and cheapest in the end. We have 
kept out of this fight, maintaining our 
usual quality and asking a fair price. 

“These last few weeks our business 
has increased but we are not quite up 
to last summer’s volume. Just how 
soon this cut-price situation will change 
no one can tell. It seems to be a dis- 
ease that has to run its course.” 


Low Cost Meats Hurt Trade. 


Another sausage manufacturer in a 
different section of the East, who re- 
ports decreased volume but a generally 
satisfactory business in the face of cur- 
tailed buying power, says: 

“Our sausage business has not been 
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Sausage Campaign 
Ammunition 


Plans for the Chicago sau- 
sage campaign could be used 
by the trade in any part of 
the country desiring to boost 
sausage sales. 


These plans were fully re- 
ported in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of May 30. Re- 
prints of this 4-page story 
may be obtained by any firm 
or any group of firms desir- 
ing to use them in stimulat- 
ing sausage trade. 


Orders may be placed with the 
Chicago Meat Council, 31 East ee 
gress st., Chicago, THE A- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 » 
Dearborn st., Chicago, for 500 lots 
at the rate of le each. Larger or- 
a. special price. Orders should 

be placed at once. 























as good as last year, although we have 
noticed a considerable increase within 
the past four weeks, and expect that 
our business will soon show quite a 
little ahead of 1930.” 

This manufacturer attributes the de- 
crease in volume to the large quantities 
of low-costing pork and beef available. 
and to the fact that cheap sausage has 
kurt the business somewhat. 

“Frankfurters are offercd in our ter- 
ritory as low as 10c per pound whole 
sale, and are retailing at two pounds 
for a quarter. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the meat business realizes 
what must be used in the manufacture 
of a frankfurter to sell for this price. 
It is certainly the quickest way to ruin 
fhe sausage business that we know of. 

10c Franks vs. 25c Franks. 

“We have maintained the high qual- 
ity of our sausage products, using only 
full carcass bull beef and pork trim- 
mings out of hogs slaughtered in our 
own plant. We are selling our best 
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frankfurters at 25c¢ per pound whole 
sale and other products proportionately, 

“Our sausage business has show, 
less decrease than the rate for the 
country as a whole, so we feel that we 
are on the right track. People want 
good quality sausage products and they 
are willing to pay a fair price for them, 

“In our advertising we try to explain 
to the housewife that when she goes 
out to buy pork chops or steaks or some 
other cut of meat, she expects to pay 
a fair price, and this meat costs more 
per pound than a pound of quality 
frankfurters, and there is no reason 
why she should go out and see how low 
she can buy frankfurters. 

“We tell them that when they buy 
cheap frankfurters they get just what 
they pay for. 

“Many of the dealers selling these 
cheap franks admit that they don't 
serve them on their own tables! 

Keeping Up the Quality. 

“We believe that sticking to quality 
and telling the consuming public about 
the quality of the product will put the 
manufacturer of good sausage products 
on a sound basis, and that he will be 
doing business when the manufacturer 
of the cheap products is out of busi- 
ness.” 

In another territory, where a manuv- 
facturer was fortunate enough to enjoy 
a very nice increase in business, not 
only for the six months period but a 
marked increase for June, says: 

“We have tried to hold up the quality 
of our sausage and make nothing but a 
pure meat product. We have succeeded 


fairly well. We have had to make a 
small percentage of smoked sausage to 
which we have added cereal for certain 
classes of our trade that demands a 
grade just a little lower than our usual 
branded product. But we have not re- 
sorted to the making of ‘cheap’ sausage, 
and when all sausagemakers come to 
realize the damage it does to the busi- 
ness they will discontinue the manufac- 
ture of it.” 


BACKED A TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHT WITH PROFITS FROM QUALITY SAUSAGE. 
Left.—Plant and offices of the Flint Sausage Works, Flint, Mich. 


Right.—The flyers and their backer (left to right): 


Alexander Magyar, navigator; Emil I. Salay, sausage manufacturer and 


backer of the flight; George Andres, pilot; the plane which made the flight, named “Justice to Hungary.” 
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Dry Sausage is Next in Line for Featuring 


In Chicago Sausage Campaign 


Dry sausage takes the center 
of the stage next week in the 
Chicago sausage campaign. 

Frankfurters, liver sausage, 
cooked ham and luncheon special- 
ty had their turn, each for two 
weeks. Now comes that Con- 
tinental delicacy, dry sausage. 


New window streamers and truck 
signs featuring dry sausage will ap- 
pear on Monday morning, July 27, to 
open the fifth period in the sausage 
advertising campaign being conducted 
by the Meat Council of Chicago. 

The sausage business continues ex- 
cellent, according to various manufac- 
turers, all of whom are looking forward 
to a substantial increase in sales of 
dry sausage during the next few weeks. 

Five hundred thousand recipe slips, 
dealing with the merits of dry sausage 
and giving receipes for its use, will be 
placed in the hands of five thousand 
dealers for distribution by them to their 
customers. 

Tell Consumers About It. 

As there are a number of kinds of 
dry sausage, the retailer will find that 
this campaign will be of an educational 
as well as an advertising nature. Too 
few American housewives know of the 
different kinds of dry sausage, each 
with its own distinctive flavor. Too 
few women know of the many ways in 
which these delitacies may be prepared. 

The good retail meat salesman has 
learned that it is part of his job to 
know how meats are cooked, and he 
should be able to offer suggestions 
along this line. It is especially urged 
upon retailers that they teach the 
American-born citizens of Chicago of 
the deliciousness of dry sausage. Most 
Americans of foreign extraction are 
familiar with some form of dry sau- 
sage, 

Owing to the fact that the cam- 
paigns to date have been only fourteen 
instead of fifteen days long, it has been 
suggested that one of the campaigns 
run for a period of three weeks instead 
of two. It has not yet been definitely 
decided which sausage will be featured 
for three weeks. 

Try It in Smaller Town. 

With three or four different kinds of 
advertising media in use in most of 
the five thousand retail meat outlets 
in the Chicago area, the Meat Council 
of Chicago has faced a highly compli- 
cated task in judging the advertising 
power of the sausage campaign ma- 
terial. However, officials of the Council 
have given permission to E. J. Sauer- 
breit, a manufacturer of sausage in 


Fond du Lac, Wisc., to use some of 
the sausage advertising material in a 
test campaign to be conducted in the 
Fond Du Lac area. 

In a smaller town there will not be 
so many factors which may modify the 
real success of the campaign, and it is 
hoped that a fairly accurate conclusion 
for future use may be drawn after the 
Fond Du Lac company hes used the 
campaign material. 

Next week a small-scale survey will 
be made of Chicago retail outlets par- 
ticipating in the campaign to obtain 
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gary” airplane flight, is at present 
enjoying the plaudits of his former 
countrymen in Budapest, Hungary. Mr. 
Salay left for his former home in time 
to be on hand when the aviators, Capt. 
George Andres and Capt. Alexander 
Magyar, should arrive from their over- 
seas flight. They took off from Harbor 
Grace, N. F., and landed within 20 miles 
of Budapest after being in the air for 
26 hours, 7 minutes. 

Although Mr. Salay has made his 
home in America for many years, he 
has always held a soft spot in his heart 
for the fatherland. In financing the 
flight he was merely fulfilling a promise 
to himself of many years standing to 
do something for the country that gave 
him birth. 





An Economical Delicacy 


Dry Sausage 


Try Some Today 





SAMPLE OF WINDOW STREAMER FOR SAUSAGE CAMPAIGN. 


the retail merchants’ reactions on the 
campaign. Retailers should be able to 
tell to what extent customers are no- 
ticing the advertising material, and 
whether they are buying more sausage 
as a result of it. A number of stores 
probably will be surveyed on the West, 
South and North Sides of Chicago. 


“Se More Sausage,’ is the title 
of a = prepared for SS paign. 
The cha 4 on “Sausage lays” will 
be f is teste 52 of tne Retail Sec- 
tion a. m. ‘ns of THE NATIONAL 


SAUSAGEMAKER BACKS FLIGHT. 


Basking in the spotlight of interna- 
tional interest, Emil I. Salay, proprie- 
tor of the Flint Sausage Works, Inc., 
Flint, Mich., and financial angel for the 
successful 3,600 mile “Justice for Hun- 








Sausage Campaign 
Calendar 


July 27-August 8. 

Dry SAusAGE.—Plans for this cam- 
paign are similar to those for the 
others, including distribution of leaflets, 
window rong etc. 

The Chicago 
tinues — 
sausage 


usage Campaign J 
nk featuring other 


meat specialties such as 

Ever, pansage, Goo yo ked a Luncheon 
ec Dry Frankfurters 
(second time), I nang ag Oe Luncheon 
Specialty, Head wna Blood Sausage, 


Souse, etc., and Pork Sausage. 
Watch the 
PROVISIONER 


s Of THE NATIONAL 
or details. 


Until he met the two fliers, also 
countrymen of his, in Detroit about a 
year ago, the opportunity to carry out 
his long cherished wish had not pre- 
sented itself. Now, in view of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the flight, he is 
thoroughly happy and will be able to 
enjoy his vacation abroad vastly more 
than had he not made the effort. 

As might be expected of such a man, 
he is a successful sausage manufac- 
turer. The large sum necessary to 
finance this long-distance flight was 
made from the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of strictly quality sausage 
products. The Flint Sausage Works, 
as the picture on page 20 indicates, is 
a substantial concern. Mr. Salay be- 
lieves in being up-to-date, and is 
a regular reader of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER and a subscriber to the 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 

fe — 


CHEESE DUTIES UNCHANGED. 


Import duties on cheese have been 
under consideration by the U. S. tariff 
commission, with the result that no 
change will be made at the present 
time. The commission pointed out that 
“of the 23,600,000 lbs. of imported 
cheese, except Emmenthaler, entered at 
New York for the year ended June 30, 
1929, a total of 19,600,000 lbs., or about 
80 per cent, were of types not produced 
in the United States.” 
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Tentative Standards for Classes and 
Grades of Kip and Calfskins 


Tentative standards for market 
classes and grades of kip and calf- 
skins, the result of research and 
conferences with various branches 
of the livestock, meat, hide and 
leather industries, have been is- 
sued by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. According to 
a bulletin issued recently by the 
bureau, these have been drawn to 
conform to trading practices in 
these industries. 


The use of the standards are 
permissive, and the bureau is ask- 
ing the various industries inter- 
ested for suggestions and criti- 
cism so that when the standards 
are issued in final form they may 
represent the experience and best 
judgment of the industries. 


These tentative market classes and 
grades of kip and calfskins follow: 


Definitions. 


A kip or calfskin is the external in- 
tegument or covering of a young bovine 
animal’s body. It is supplied with hair, 
fibers, muscles, follicles, glands, nerves 
and blood vessels. 

It consists of two layers, an outer 
layer of epithelial tissue, the epidermis, 
hereafter referred to as the grain, and 
a thicker layer of derma or corium, 
consisting of connective and other tis- 
sues. A kip or calfskin varies in thick- 
ness according to the age, sex, and the 
care and feed the animal received which 
produced it. 

The difference between a kip and a 
calfskin is simply a matter of weight. 

A kip weighs from 15 to 25 Ibs. un- 
trimmed and 12 to 25 lbs. trimmed. 
Trimmed kips are divided into two 
weight groups: 12 to 17 lbs. (light) and 
17 to 25 Ibs. (heavy). 

A calfskin weighs up to 15 lbs. un- 
trimmed and 12 Ibs. trimmed. 

Untrimmed calfskins are divided into 
five weight groups: Under 7 lbs., 7 to 
8 Ibs., 8 to 10 lbs., 10 to 15 Ibs., or 8 
to 15 Ibs. 

Trimmed calfskins are divided into 
five weight groups: Under 4 lbs., 4 to 
5 Ibs., 5 to 7 Ibs., 7 to 9 Ibs., 9 to 12 
Ibs. 

Slunks are skins from immature or 
stillborn calves and are divided into two 
classes: Regular or hair slunks, and 
hairless slunks. 

Kinds of Kips and Calfskins. 

Kips and calfskins are divided into 
three kinds: Veal, buttermilk and 
grassers. In some sections grassers 
are referred to as runners. 

A veal kip or calfskin is the skin 


of a bovine animal which had been fed 
on whole milk or some diet which pro- 
duced equivalent results in the skin. 
It has short, fine hair and a smooth 
grain. 

A buttermilk kip or calfskin is the 
skin of a bovine animal which was fed 
a diet other than whole milk, but had 
not been fed on grass. It has mod- 
erately long, coarse hair and a mod- 
erately rough grain. 

A grass kip or calfskin is the skin 
of a bovine animal which was allowed 
to graze on pasture. It has long, coarse 
hair and a rough grain. A grass kip 
has many characteristics in common 
with cattle hides. 

Cure, Condition and Tare. 

Kip and calfskins should lie in salt 
80 days after the pack is closed to in- 
sure proper and adequate curing. 
Established trade practices require that 
kips and calfskins be properly banked 
before delivery and that they be free 
from skulls, horns, tail bones, udders, 
sinews, dewclaws, manure, excessive 
salt, excessive meat, excessive mois- 
ture, or any other foreign matter of 
any character which will add to their 
normal weight or will reduce unduly 
the final leather yield. 

Proper tare is to be allowed in all 
cases for excessive salt, excessive mois- 
ture or any or all of the items listed 
above. 

Classifications. 


Class A.—A Class A kip or calfskin 
is one which was salted with new, clean 
G. A. evaporated salt, properly bled 
and is free from stains or discolora- 
tions. 

Class B.—A Class B kip or calfskin 
is one which was salted with new, clean 


A GOOD CALFSKIN PATTERN. 


A No. 1 grade kip or calfskin is one 
free from cuts, holes, scores, gouges or 
no area affected by rubs, drags or 
scratches where grain is damaged. It is 
not infected by grubs, scab, mange, sores, 
lice, warts, worms or bugs. The pattern 
must be regular. 
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G. A. evaporated salt but was not prop. 
erly bled and/or shows some blood 
stains on the flesh side. 

Class C.—A Class C kip or calfskin 
is one which was salted with used or 
dirty salt or salt more finely ground 
or of lower grade than G. A. evap. 
orated; or one which was pickled or re. 
salted. 

Class D—A Class D kip or calfskin 
is one which shows salt stains or grain 
slip or has been heated and/or shows 
evidence of bacterial action. 

Grades. 

No. 1—A No. 1 grade kip or calfskin 
is one which is free from cuts, holes, 
scores, gouges or no area affected by 
rubs, drags, scratches where grain is 
damaged. It is not infested by grubs, 
scab, mange, sores, lice, warts, Worms 
or bugs. Regular pattern. 

No. 2—A No. 2 grade kip or calf- 
skin is one which possesses not more 
than four cuts, holes, scores, gouges, 
grubs or warts or a combination of 
not more than four cuts, holes, scores 
or gouges. It has a rubbed, dragged, 
scratched, scabby, mangy, lousy or sore 
area or aréas affecting not more than 
10 square inches where the grain is 
damaged. Such a kip or calfskin ig 
not infested by bugs or worms. Ir 
regular pattern. 

No. 8—A No. 8 grade kip or calfskin 
is one which is branded and/or 
possesses more than four but not more 
than 10 cuts, holes, scores, gouges, 


grubs or warts or a combination of not . 


more than 10 cuts, holes, scores or 
gouges. It has a rubbed, dragged, 
scratched, scabby, mangy, lousy or sore 
area or areas affecting not more than 
one-third of the kip or calfskin where 
grain is damaged. It is not infested 
by bugs or worms. 

No. 4—A Class A, B or C No. 4 
grade kip or calfskin is one which has 
more than ten of the defects mentioned 
in Grade 3. A Class D No. 4 grade 
kip or calfskin is one which has more 
than ten of the defects mentioned in 
Grade 3 and/or is infested by bugs or 
worms. 

——-ge-—__ 


ARGENTINE FROZEN MEATS. 


Exports of chilled and frozen meat 
from the Argentine during January to 
May, 1931, totaled 146,277 tons of 
chilled beef, compared with 141,223 in 
the same period of 1930; 43,688 tons of 
frozen beef, compared with 49,643 in 
the earlier period; 38,710 tons of frozen 
mutton, 1,691 tons of frozen pork, 
18,061 tons of sausage casings, 20,906 
tons of preserved meat, 1,114 tons of 
salted beef and 265 tons of pork prod- 
ucts. The last six items, excepting 
salted beef, were in excess of the 1930 
period, salted beef being 103 tons less. 
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Meat Plant Engineer Forecasts New 
Features in Plant Design 


“What’s new in meat plant de- 
sign ?” 

This question was put recently 
to the designing engineer in one 
of the large Chicago meat pack- 
ing plants, whose business it is to 
know these things. He is ex- 
pected not only to be in touch 
with present trends, but also to 
forecast from these the probable 
trends of the future. 

“Radical changes do not occur 
in the meat industry except oc- 
casionally,” he said. “Startling 
discoveries come but rarely. Our 
progress has been one of slow 
growth, rather of evolution. We 
build slowly but we try to build 
well. 

Trend Toward Refinements. 


“So far as new plant design is con- 
cerned, we expect to see more changes 


the investment for things that aid not 
a bit in increasing production or cut- 
ting costs?’ 

“Now we engineers and most pack- 
ers believe glazed walls and other aids 
to cleanliness to be good investments. 
Tile floors, rounded corners at wall, 
floor and ceiling lines, aluminum paints, 
enamels, wall finishes that will stand 
washing down with a hose, adequate 
light in stairways and other naturally 
dark places make it simpler and easier 
to keep a plant spotlessly clean—and 
much less costly. These things are 
now believed to increase production and 
cut costs. The new plants are particu- 
lar to include them in the designs and 
specifications. 

Air Conditioning Being Studied. 

“And many other refinements are 
being installed in the new plants. Air 
conditioning and cooling in the various 
departments are being studied and their 








MODERN PLANT WORK-ROOMS ARE BRIGHT AND AIRY. 
Good working conditions are aids to better labor efficiency and better products. 


They help to reduce waste and spoilage. 


In the design of new plants good light 


and ventilation in workrooms are being secured by placing workrooms along outside 


walls, with coolers on the inside. 
being given more consideration. 


along lines of refinement than radical 
departures from what are now consid- 
ered fundamentals. Conveyors prob- 
ably will come into more extensive use; 
more attention is being given to secur- 
ing better light and ventilation, and 
the features that might be called the 
indirect aids to production are going to 
be emphasized more. 

“The first packer to build a plant 
with glazed interior walls may have 
been looked upon as having more money 
than he knew what to do with or not 
Just right in the head. ‘Pretty! Yes,’ 
the old timers said, ‘but why increase 





Positive ventilation and air conditioning are also 


value in the meat plant are being 
weighed against investment and oper- 
ating costs. The evidence is that they 
will be profitable. They would improve 
working conditions which in turn should 
increase production. The product could 
be kept in better condition during 
processing. This would reduce spoilage 
and increase the chances for better 
quality. 

“Laboratories for the control of plant 
methods and processes are not new. 
But the trend seems to be to increase 
the responsibilities now placed on the 
research departments, and to extend 
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this laboratory control. There are 
problems of processing and manufac- 
ture that might receive more profit- 
able attention from more scientific 
workers. In the plant of the near fu- 
ture better equipped laboratories will 
be the rule, we believe. 

“And the average packer is now less 
disposed than formerly to leave it to 
the consumer to discover the best ways 
of utilizing meat plant products in the 
home. This is being done for her in 
meat plant test kitchens. The one in 
charge of such a kitchen is also avail- 
able to women’s clubs and other gath- 
erings that care to listen to discussions 
on domestic science problems. Both the 
plant laboratory and the test kitchen, 
in addition to collecting valuable in- 
formation for use in processing and 
manufacturing, can also be made de- 
cided assets in the merchandising plan 
and valuable aids in winning customer 
acceptance or products and building 
good will. 


Absences Increase Production Costs. 


“First aid rooms for the prompt 
treatment of minor injuries are now 
features in most meat plants. They 
pay their way by reducing lost time 
on the part of the workers. Their 
gradual expansion into dispensaries 
seems probable in many plants. It has 
already occurred in some. Here the 
employees will be given periodic health 
examinations and advice on how to pre- 
vent sickness. 

“This is a humanitarian move, but 
it extends further. Accidents and sick- 
ness are not only expensive for the em- 
ployee but costly to the plant. When 
absences are numerous production falls 
off and unit production costs increase. 
It costs money to teach an employee 
his work. When a substitute or an un- 
trained worker must take his place 
damage and spoilage increase and pro- 
duction slumps. 

“Lunch rooms, rest rooms, and cafe- 
terias where good, nourishing food are 
served to employees at reasonable cost 


and under clean, pleasant surroundings 
are out of the novelty stage. 


Plant Attractive to Workers. 


“The new meat plant of today is an 
altogether different proposition than the 
ago. The new plant of a few years 
one designed and built even a few years 
hence will be much more efficient than 
most plants that are being built today. 
The change will be noticeable in major 
features, of course, but what might be 
called the trimmings may be the most 
important single factor in this greater 
efficiency. This is a point the meat 
packer who is considering the erection 
of a new plant might well bear in 
mind. 

“And these features will be more 
than ornaments, much as they might 
appear in this class at the present time. 
Among the other things, they will at- 
tract the better workers, a feature in 
future competition no packer can afford 
to overlook.” 
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Baiting Chain Stores 

















INDIANA CHAIN TAX REVIEW. 


Chain store interests in New York 
and Indiana are seeking to obtain 
a review of the Indiana chain store tax 
decision recently held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Collection of the tax has been 
halted by the state board of tax com- 
missioners in the meantime. The 
Supreme Court also has agreed to with- 
hold the mandate enforcing the decree 
until next fall. It is thought that at- 
torneys for the Indiana chains will seek 
to appear before the Supreme Court 
next fall at the same time the North 
Carolina and Mississippi cases are 
brought up in an endeavor to get some 
uniformity of ruling by the court on 
all three reviews. 


—@—— 
TENN. WANTS CHAIN TAX. 


Tennessee’s legislature is considering 
the passage of a chain store tax similar 
to that of Indiana. The license fees 
prescribed by the Tennessee law are as 
follows: Chains having one store in 
the state, $3; two stores or more, but 
not more than five stores, $10; each 
store in excess of five stores, but not 
to exceed ten stores, $15; each store in 
excess of ten, but not exceeding twenty, 
$20; each store in excess of twenty, $25. 
Bills. from both the house and senate 
are in the hands of the finance com- 


mittee. 
a eae 
ALABAMA CHAIN TAX. 


A bill placing a graduated tax on 
chain stores, operative Oct. 1, has been 
passed by the Alabama legislature. The 
measure provides that any person, firm 
or corporation operating a single store 
pay a special license of $1; two to five 
stores, $10 a store over one; each addi- 
tional store up to 10, $15; each store 
from 10 to 20, $25; each store over 20, 
$75. This bill is more stringent than 
the Indiana law, which provides maxi- 
mum fee of $25, and which has been 
held constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

——Ye——_ 


CALIFORNIA’S PRICE LAW. 


The new California law designed 10 
prevent chain stores from entering into 
competition with independent dealers 
has received the signature of the 
governor. This measure makes it ille- 
gal for merchants to grant price dis- 
criminations between different sections 
when the difference in price is not 
based upon a difference in the quality 
of the goods, the quantity sold or the 
cost of transportation. The bill was 
supported by the independent dealer 
organizations. 


COOPERATIVE GROUP STUDY. 


The first volume of the report on the 
chain store inquiry made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in compliance 
with a Senate resolution is expected to 
be ready for submittal to the commis- 
sion at an early date. This will present 
a study of cooperative chains. 
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GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS. 


General Foods Corporation reports 
June quarter earnings within one cent 
a share of the comparable period of 
1930. Net income was $4,638,959, or 
87c per share on the 5,256,350 no par 
common shares outstanding. This com- 
pares with $4,638,952 or 88c a share on 
5,284,649 shares outstanding in the 
June quarter of 1930. 

A comparison of the income account: 

Quarters ended June 30— 

1931 1930 


Total income.. .$ 5,244,093 $ 5,270,586 


Net income.... 4,595,059 4,638,952 
Earn a share.. $0.87 $0.88 
Six months ended June 30— 
1931 1930 


Total income.. .$11,573,175 $12,073,468 


Net income.... 10,167,458 10,629,716 
Earn a share.. $1.93 $2.01 
eomuttilpseneie 


BEECHNUT EARNINGS DOWN. 


Beechnut Packing Co. for the six 
months ended June 30 last reports a 
profit of $1,329,338, after charges but 
before federal taxes have been paid. 
This compares with $1,438,814 earned 
in the corresponding period of 1930. 
Balance after allowing for estimated 
federal taxes and dividends on class A 
stock outstanding was $1,172,970, equal 
to $2.63 a share on 446,250 common 
shares, as against $1,320,483 or $2.96 
a share in the first half of last year. 

ar wae 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
22, 1931, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
July 15, 1931, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended July July 
July 22. —July 22.— 22. 15. 


Amal ee. 400 2% 2% 2% 3 
De ehiw. 6h6ed BASES .06Rae . Cones 
Amer. H. & L. 400 61% 6% 6% 6 
. Pfd. .... 1,500 27% 27% 26% 
Amer. Stores... 100 41% 41% 41% 
Armour A ..... 3,600 2 2 
Bhs -ese0sne 850 1 14% 1 1% 
Do. Ill. Pfd 200 +14 14% 14% 14 
Do. Del. Pfd. 500 48 48 49 


Beechnut Pack.. 200 52% 52% 52% £50 
Bohack, H. C.. 100 65 65 65 67% 


\ DL aak wbthe: geees Sheus —s¥¥Se 103 
I Is cocks: sconce  cebes cosen = 
Chick C. Oil.. 300 10% 10% =10%° 10 
Childs Co. ..... 600 2 20% 20% +#«21 
Cudahy Pack... 1,600 41 41 41 41 
First Nat. Strs. 1,700 55% 54% 54% £52 
Gen, Foods ... 7,200 49% 48% 47% 
Gobel Co. ..... 10,500 84 7% 7 1% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 30 120 120 120 121 

Do. New .... 110 208 201 203 195 
Dri We. s.cne- Seeds ndahe. eente 24 
Hygrade Food.. 1,200 4% 4% 4 4 
Kroger G. & B.31,000 31% 29 30 28 
Libby MecNeill.. 2,300 10% 10 10 10 
MeMarr Strs... 8,200 104% 10 10% Bi 
Ls ec 1. Ss aseeh Sbass eekes, “Seeu0 8¢ 

cke! ME, sasch- 9200s seeks ashen 

& H. Pfd. 50 6418 18 18 17 
BED GE Doc cecce exces coves e 

DCIS Ms esas s Acbbee attns abece 1% 

i Sheesh sss60  Sohes <e0de, 0osee 1 
TERR, BTR 20 cosas ctase s0s02 cence % 
eee 155% oa 155 15 

& Gamble 2,800 64 % 


. ’ 63 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 20 110 110 110 110 


Rath Pack. ... 200 16 16 16% 17 

Safeway Strs. . 5,800 58 57 575, «51 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 90 93% 93 93% 92% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 180 106 105 106 1 

Stahl a $0 Gdeec ege0e esane esesc 10% 

& Co.. 26 255, 255% 26% 

Do. Intl. 2,350 34% 34 34 

TE DE enn sesce seses ‘cbe06s esse 14 

i Wk, MLE. cee “6005s  evses 33 


Do. Pr. Pfd.. 500 85% 85 851%, 85 
Wesson Oil ... 700 20 20 «20 19% 

NNO ce ee, gcte ikcas, 
| rr ea ete 2 

Sgr gto 3 6 6 5 
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NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION” 


Retail store sales of the Glidden 
Company for June, 1931, are reported 
as larger than for any other June jp 
the company’s history, the increases 
being general throughout the country, 

Net profit of General Baking Co. for 
the twenty-seven weeks ended July 4 
were $2,762,237, after all charges jp. 
cluding federal taxes. This compares 
with earnings of $2,617,857 in the cor. 
responding period of 1930. 

Net earnings of Cream of Wheat Co, 
for the six months ended June 30 were 
$804,623 after all charges including 
federal taxes. This is equivalent to 
$1.84 a share on outstanding 
compared with $1.48 a share in the firsj 
half of 1930. 

Establishment of General Foods Ltd, 
with divisional headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, a Canadian affiliate of General 
Foods Corporation, will enable the more 
efficient distribution in Canada of Gen- 
eral Foods products, as well as freeij 
certain items from the Canadian tarift 
rise. 


Preliminary estimates of General 
Foods Corporation place the earnings 
of the company for the second quarter 
of 1931 at 88c a share, the same as 
those of a year ago. This would make 
the total for the first six months of the 
present year $1.93 a share, compared 
with $2.01 a share in the 1930 first half 
year. 

United Biscuit Co. of America reports 
net profits of $476,031 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1931, after charges and 
federal taxes. After preferred dividend 
requirements, this is equal to 95¢ a 
share on common and compares with 
73c a share in the previous quarter. 
For the same quarter of 1930 the earn- 
ings on common were 98c a share. 

National Biscuit Co. reported a net 
profit of $4,566,121 for the second quar- 
ter of the year, after all charges and 
taxes. This includes earnings of the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. Profits for 
the half year, including those of the 
Pacific company, were $9,406,791 which 
compare with earnings of $10,036,757 
in the same period of 1930. 

——- fe = 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Trunz Pork Stores declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 25c, payab 
Aug. 10 to stock of record July 31. 

George A. Hormel & Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
on its common stock and $1.50 on the 
preferred, payable Aug. 15 to stock of 
record Aug. 1. 

Trunz Pork Stores reported for the 
first six months of the year a profit 
of $97,700 after charges and federal 
taxes equal to 98 cents a share on 
100,000 shares of no-par common. 
compares with $110,838 or $1.11 a share 
in the like period a year ago. Sales 
totaled $2,388,203, against $2,575,136. 
Tonnage sales show an increase of 1 
per cent over the same period last year. 

U. S. Leather Company reported for 
the first six months of this year 4 
net loss of $666,294 after charges and 
taxes, contrasted with a net profit of 
$196,187, or $1.34 a share on the 7 per 
cent prior preferred. stock in the first 
half of 1930. There was a net loss in 
the June quarter of $318,284, against 
net profit of $19,859 in the same quar- 
ter last year, or 18 cents a share on 
the prior preferred stock. 
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Low Food Costs Should Mean Volume 


Cost of living has been declining steadily for 
some time. This is particularly true of food. 
Figured for the United States as a whole, food 
prices are now only 18.3 per cent*above 1914. 

This, however, is not true of other necessities 
of life. Clothing, for example, is 46 per cent high- 
er than in 1914, rent 42 per cent higher, fuel and 
light 65.4 per cent higher, house furnishing goods 
1] per cent more, miscellaneous items of the 
Bureau of Labor index are 106.6 per cent more 
and the average of all items considered necessities 
of life is 50.3 per cent more. 

Food, therefore, is the lowest priced of all 
necessities. Why this should be is difficult to in- 
terpret, except for the fact that food supplies 
have been plentiful, some abundant. However, 
labor costs involved in the preparation of food for 
the ultimate consumer are just as high as those 
forming a part of the cost of other necessities. 

The low cost of food should indicate large vol- 
ume and wide distribution. If this is true, it will 
be a particularly welcome fact in the meat indus- 
try, which is producing one of the cheapest foods, 
as regards appetite appeal and nutritive value. 


Can We Change Consumer Steak Taste? 


Belief among beef connoisseurs that cuts from 
older steers are better than those from baby beef 
has now been confirmed by experiment. 

Work done at Iowa State College showed that 
cuts from two-year-old steers were juicier and 
more tender than those from yearlings, and that 
the latter were better than meat from calf car- 
casses. Texture of meat from younger animals 
was found finer than from the older, however. 

The experiments also showed that to get the 
best roasts these should be chosen from steers at 
least 20 months old and preferably 30 months. 

In spite of the overwhelming facts in favor of 
the heavier and older steers, they have been dis- 
criminated against on the market because of the 
size of steak or roast they produce. Most families 
appear to want the smaller cuts of meat, cuts 
that can be completely consumed at one meal. 
Consumers are not sufficiently educated to beef 
quality to adjust the size handicap to their needs. 

This year there has been a plentiful supply of 
heavy-fed steers, but in most cases a sharp price 
discrimination has been placed against them 
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because the consumer outlet was not sufficient to 
absorb them at satisfactory price levels. Feed 
has been plentiful and cheap. Cattlemen have 
held their steers in the hope of improved markets. 

At Chicago during June 71 per cent of the total 
supply of slaughter steers fell in the choice, prime 
and good grades. This compares with 49 per cent 
in June a year ago, when the supply of finished 
steers was somewhat below average. 

These good quality cattle were marketed during 
periods of excessive heat over different sections 
of the country, particularly in the Central West 
and East, where the large consuming centers are 
located. The usual discrimination against heavier 
cattle, coupled with weather conditions and de- 
pressed consumer buying handicaps, resulted in 
low prices on all but well-finished handyweights. 

The outlook in cattle supplies for the balance 
of the summer is more in favor of the average 
consumer’s preferences. Smaller marketings of 
grain-fed cattle are expected, due to decreased 
shipments of stockers and feeders to the country 
during the first half of the year. Grass cattle 
promise to be more plentiful than a year ago, and 
this beef may more nearly meet the needs of the 
consumer’s pocketbook, even if it does not satisfy 
the palate of the connoisseur. 


Bigger Profits from Better Efficiency 


Changes in merchandising methods and policies 
often necessitate radical changes in production 
methods. Increase in number of meat products 
wrapped and packaged and a gradual drift toward 
a smaller unit of retail sales has served to empha- 
size this fact in the meat packing industry. 

As size of the sales unit decreases cost per 
pound to produce increases. And as cost per 
pound increases, the margin of profit will de- 
crease, unless the increase in cost is offset by 
better and more efficient production methods. 

It may be economical to wrap a pork loin by 
hand, for example, but the cost of hand wrapping 
may be increased several times when the loin is 
divided into chops. The packer must absorb this 
increase, because the price at which he can sell his 
wrapped and packaged chops will be set for him 
by the cost that prevails in the most efficient 
plant in the sales territory. 

As more products and greater quantities of 
products are wrapped and packaged more com- 
plete mechanization of the meat plant will follow. 
Efficient cutting machines, automatic wrapping 
and packaging machines, conveyors and packing 
equipment are some of the devices that appear to 
be on the way to more general use. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Finding Brine Capacity 

How much brine is contained in a 
refrigerating system? A small packer 
wants to determine this as applied to 
his plant, but is in doubt how to tackle 
the problem. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to calculate the amount of brine in 
our refrigerating system but do not know how 
to go about it. We operate a 100-ton compressor 
and make 10 tons of ice daily. Can you give us 
a formula by which we can solve our problems. 

The quantity of brine required for 
any refrigerating system is equal to 
the volume of all tanks, pipe lines and 
other apparatus, less the volume dis- 
placed by submerged ice cans, pipes, 
coolers, etc. Calculations of capacity 
are made most easily in cubic feet 
rather than in gallons. 

How to Find Capacity. 

The following figures contained in a 
booklet on sodium chloride brine, issued 
by the Solvay Sales Corporation, New 
York City, will simplify your calcula- 
tions: 

1.—Capacity of a rectangular tank 
equals length x breadth x depth of 
brine. 

2.—Capacity of a cylindrical tank 
equals diameter x diameter x depth of 
brine x .7854. 

3.—Capacity of standard wrought 
iron pipe can be found by consulting 
the following figure and dividing the 
total number of lineal feet of piping 
ef a given size in the system by the 
number of lineal feet of pipe contain- 
ing 1 cu. ft. of brine: One cubic foot 
of brine in contained in 1,383.8 ft. of 
\4-in. pipe, 473.9 ft. of %-in. pipe, 270 
ft. of %-in. pipe, 166.6 ft. of 1-in. pipe, 
96.3 ft. of 14%4-in, pipe, 70.7 ft. of 1%- 
in. pipe, 42.9 ft. of 2-in. pipe, 30.1 ft. 
of 2%-in. pipe, 19.5 ft. of 3-in. pipe. 

4.—Volume of brine displaced by 
standard wrought iron pipe is deter- 
mined exactly as in (3) by consulting 
the following figures: One cu. ft. of 
brine is displaced by 628.8 ft. of %4-in. 
pipe, 259.9 ft. of %-in. pipe, 166.3 ft. 
of %-in. pipe, 106.0 ft. of 1-in. pipe, 
66.5 ft. of 1%4-in. pipe, 50.8 ft. of 114- 
in. pipe, 32.5 ft. of 2-in. pipe, 22.2 ft. 
of 2%-in. pipe, 15.0 ft. of 3-in. pipe. 

5.—Volume of brine displaced by a 
cylindrical shell cooler can be deter- 
mined by calculating its size as in (2), 
except that outside dimensions are 
used, and deducting the capacity of 
brine tubes as in (3). 

6.—Volume of brine displaced by ice 
eans: Ice cans are generally a little 
larger at the top than at the bottom. 
The volume displaced by one can can 
be found by use of the following for- 
mula: 


H 
Volume equals — (A plus B plus 4M) 
6 
Where H equals height of submerged 
portion of can, A equals area of bot- 
tom of can, B equals area of crosg 
section of brine level near top of can, 
M equals area of mid-section (half way 
between A and B). If measurements 
are made in inches, divide the result 
by 1,728 to give the displacement in 
cubic feet. 
Figuring It Out. 

7.—Final calculation: The above par- 
agraphs show how to calculate capac- 
ities and displacements of the usual 
equipment which may be found in a 
brine system. To find the net volume 
of brine required it is only necessary 
to sum up the various capacities (brine 
tank, piping through rooms, etc.) and 
deduct the total displacement (ice cans, 
shell cooler, submerged ammonia pipes, 
etc.). 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an _ accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 

~ ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 


Racy ett aad arate. THE NATIONAL 
PED an dis 0b.6 oh 56s od Same ss 4b es 00s 
BT oc ct 5.00 dno cc cde 00064000 
CER os snide bev adwnsecossacesnnaes 








Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 





Dry Sausage Substitute 


Dry or summer sausage is a popular 
meat during the warm months, and g 
highly concentrated food. 

This sausage should be made jp 
plants equipped with air conditioning, 
Otherwise its manufacture is confined 
to the winter months, when drying con. 
ditions can be kept under better cop. 
trol than in the hot moist months of 
the year. 


In the campaign being conducted jp 
Chicago dry sausage is being feature 
during the current two weeks period 
Sausagemakers in other parts of the 
country may wish to concentrate on such 
a campaign also. 


For those who do not manufacture 
dry sausage, or are not equipped to 
do so during the summer months, what 
is known as a “new condition” cervelat 
may be a good seller for them. 

The meat and seasoning formula for 
this product follow: 


60 lbs. beef hearts 

40 lbs.. beef trimmings 

25 lbs. dry salt trimmings 
25 lbs. fresh pork trimmings. 


Seasoning: 


1% lbs. sugar 

3 oz. saltpeter 

9 oz. white pepper, cracked 
2%4 Ibs. salt. 


Should 50 lbs. of fresh pork trim- 
mings be used instead of 25 lbs. of 
fresh and 25 lbs. dry salt pork, then 
more salt should be added. 

Grind the hearts through the 7/64- 
in. plate and the beef through the 5/32- 
in. plate, then put on a rocker block 
together with the pork trimmings and 
rock until of the right consistency. 
Spread on shelves about 6 in. thick for 
two days, in a cooler held at a tem- 
perature of 34 to 36 degs. F. 

Then stuff in beef middles and hang 
in the dry room at a temperature of 
60 degs. F. for two days. Put in the 
smokehouse at 100 degs. Increase this 
about 3 degs. per hour for the first 
seven hours, then raise during the 
eighth hour to 132 degs. F., and the 
ninth hour to 144 degs. Hold until 
about the end of the tenth hour. 

Put in water at 160 degs, for five 
minutes and spray off with cold water 
for one minute. Put into the dry room 
at a temperature of 54 degs. and cover 
well with burlap. 

Let stand for about 12 hours, then 
spread out for about five hours when 
the product can be shipped. If not all 
of the sausage is shipped when finished, 
it can be held at shipping room tem- 
peratures until marketed. 


eile se 

When in .need, of: expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Bleaching Cloth for Beef 


An Eastern packer asks what the dif- 
ference is between bleaching cloths and 
shrouding cloths for use on beef. He 
says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We kill a good many cattle, but have never 
wrapped our beef in cloth when it goes into the 
cooler. We are thinking of doing this, and would 
like to know what the difference is between what 
is known as bleaching cloths and shrouds. 

“Bleaching cloth” is a trade name 
being used for a cloth believed to be 
especially adapted to this purpose. 
There has been a genuine effort on the 
part of the trade to get away from the 
term “shroud” and “shrouding.” 
“Cloth” and “clothing” is being used 
instead. The use of the term “bleach- 
ing cloth” is still more descriptive. 

Moistened cloths are put over freshly 
killed beef carcasses to bleach and 
smooth up the carcass and give it a 
generally better appearance. 

The material known as “bleaching 
cloth” is regarded by its producers as 
especially adaptable for the purpose, as 
it will absorb excess blood readily and 
yet is a smooth enough sheeting to 
leave an even surface. 

Bleaching cloths are hemmed and cut 
to length and fit for carcasses or cuts 
of meat on which they are to be used. 
This supplants the old practice of buy- 
ing bolt goods and cutting off pieces in 
the plant, leaving frayed edges, which 
shorten the life of the cloth. The 
hemmed cloths can be scalded and used 
over and over many times which re- 
duces the cost per carcass or cut to a 
minimum. 

—=— 


How Draft Is Measured 


A small western packer inquires 
about draft gauges. He wants to know 
what they are and their uses. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We operate two small hand-fired boilers. Our 
engineer recently made requisition for two draft 
gauges. What are these instruments and for 
what are they used? 

A draft gauge is an instrument which 
indicates boiler and furnace draft. It 
may be installed to show the draft over 
the fire, in the last pass of the boiler, 
if water tube boilers are used, or in 
the breeching. But to the intelligent 
fireman it also indicates other things. 
It tells him when the fuel bed is too 
thick or too thin; when holes, cracks 
and fissures need closing up; when the 
fire needs cleaning; when the fuel bed 
is clogged; when the fire needs level- 
ing, etc. 

A draft gauge makes the fireman’s 
work easier and cuts fuel costs. It is 
an inexpensive instrument. 

fe 

Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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BOOKS ON THE MEAT INDUSTRY. 


During the past eight or nine years 
a comprehensive literature of the meat 
packing industry has been gradually 
built up, largely as an outcome of the 
Institute Plan, brought forward by 
Thomas E. Wilson in 1923 and adopted 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

A bibliography of the various books 
prepared and published by the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing at the University 
of Chicago, conducted jointly by the 
University and the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, including also a 
number of the more prominent books 
in the same field issued by other pub- 
lishers, has been prepared and issued 
to members of the Institute. The list 
is given here: 

(Books listed here may be obtained 
from the Institute of Meat Packing, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, or from THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago, at the 
prices noted.) 

“Meat Through the Microscope,” by C. 
Robert Moulton.—Deals with the ’applica- 
tion of science in the various branches 
of the packing industry; chemistry and 
manufacture of fats and oils, pharmaceu- 
tical or gland products, gelatin and glue, 
fertilizers and feeds, the chemistry of 
curing, refrigeration, sanitation and spoil- 
age prevention. he author is director 
of the Department of Nutrition of the 


Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Price $5.00. 
“Me 


rehandising Packinghouse Prod- 
ucts,” by E. L, Rhoades.—Deals with 
methods employed by packing companies 
in marketing various types of meat and 
other edible livestock products and by- 
products; also produce, canned goods, 
soap, hides, wool, and sundry inedible 
products; organization and functions of 
wholesale markets, branch houses, car 
routes, etc.; credits and collections; and 
export problems. The author, formerly 
assistant professor of marketing at the 
University of Chicago, is now editor of 
¥ NEW ERA IN FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION.” Price $5.00. 

“Packinghouse Accounting,” by_ the 
Committee on Accounting of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers.—Deals 
with the principles and practices of meat 
packing companies in accounting for their 
operations. Not a technical discussion of 
bocmmenging meee, but an explanation 
of the fundamental theories of cost find- 
ing, expense analysis, and profit calcula- 
tion in the packing industry, with par- 
ticular reference to problems of joint and 
by-product costs. Revised and edited by 
Howard C. Greer, director of the Depart- 
ment of Organization and Accounting, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. Price 
$4.00. 


“Personnel and Labor Problems in the 
Packing Industry,” by A. H. Carver.— 
Comprehensive survey of personnel prac- 
tices and personnel management in the 
packing industry; psychological factors 











Overlooking Profits? 


“Jt is surprising how few busi- 
ness men appreciate the enormous 

vidends derivable from invest- 
ments in their own ess. 


“[There is scarcely a manufac- 
turer in the world who has > 


his lant some mac t 
should be thrown out and replaced 
by improved or who 


ap : 

does not from “ry want of addi- 
tional machinery or new methods 
lose more than sufficient to pay the 
largest dividend obtainable by in- 
vestment beyond his own domain. 

“And yet business men whom I 
know invest in bank stocks and in 
far-away enterprises, while the 
true gold mine lies right in their 
own factories.” 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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affecting workers, recruiting, developing 
individual ability, preparing and using per- 
sonnel records, labor turnover, wages, in- 
centive plans, employee representation, 
health maintenance, and education in in- 
dustry. The author is a member of the 
Industrial Relations Depeent of Swift 
and Company. Price $3.0v. 

“Economics of the Meat Packing Indus- 
try,” by A. T. Kearney and F. H. Sidney 
Cin lion yen“ discuss economic 
development and present economic status 
of the meat packing industry, dealing first 
with history and organization of the meat 
business in the United States, and later 
with present day problems such as recent 
trends in meat production and consump- 
tion, livestock production, plant location, 
merchandising methods, costs, margins, 
profits, etc. r. Kearney was formerly 
head of the Commercial Research Depart- 
ment of Swift and Company, and Mr. 
Sidney is in the executive division of 
that company. 


Readings in Packinghouse Practice. 

“Pork Operations” (mimeographed).— 
Methods used in slaughtering hogs and 
dressing and chilling hog carcasses, cut- 
ting of fresh pork, curing and smoking 
of pork products, handling of edible pork 
specialties, treatment of fats, refining of 
lard, and preparation of casings and 
sundry by-products. Prepared by the 
Committee on Recording of the Institute 
Plan Commission of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Price $2.50 


“Beef, Mu’ and Veal Operations” 
(mimeographed).—Discusses slaughter of 
cattle, calves, and sheep, dressing and 
chilling of beef, veal, and mutton car- 
casses, beef trimming, cutting, and bon- 
ing, beef grading, handling of edible beef 
and small stock specialties, handling of 
hides, pelts and miscellaneous by-prod- 
ucts. Authorship same as “Pork Oper- 
ations.” Price $2.50 


“Plant Operating Service and Control” 
(mimeographed). — Plant location and 
equipment, refrigeration, quality control, 
loading and shipping, purchasing and sup- 
plies, processing methods, product yields, 
control of inventories, etc. Authorship 
same as “Pork Operations.” Price $2.50. 

“Inedible By-Products” (mimeographed). 
—Processing of miscellaneous inedible by- 
products such as tallows, greases, animal 
fats and stearines, animal feeds, fertil- 
izers, bones, horns, hoofs, hair, hides, 
pelts, glue, blood albumin and various 
glandular products. Authorship same as 
“Pork Operations.” Price $2.50. 


Other Books on Meat Packing. 

(The following ‘books by different au- 
thors cover various phases of the meat 
packing industry, and may be obtained 
from the publishers noted.) 

“The American Livestock and Meat 
Packing Industry,” by R. A. Clemen.— 
Comprehensive treatise on economic and 
historical aspects of the American live- 
stock and meat packing industry. The 
author was formerly assistant editor of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
subsequently associate director of Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau. Ronald Press, 
New York City. Price $6.00 

“By-Products in the Packing Industry,” 
by R. A. Clemen.—Describes source, pro- 
cessing methods, and use of principal 
packinghouse by-products, both edible and 
inedible. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Price $4.00. 

“Consumption of Meat and Meat Prod- 
ucts,” by John H. Cover.—Results of a 
study of meat consumption with particu- 
lar reference to price. Discusses price 
levels and trends and their apparent re- 
lationship to consumption over a _ period 
of years, chiefly from 1913 to 1927. The 
author is Professor of Marketing and 
Statistics at the University of Chicago, 
and the study was made under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research of the University. 
Published by the School of Commerce and 
Administration, University of Chicago 
(paper binding). Price $1.00. 








EDITOR’S NOTE.—The “Packers’ En- 
cyclopedia,” Volume I, covering livestock, 
beef, pork, small stock, sausage, by-prod- 
ucts, animal and vegetable oils, pt shed. 
in 1922 by THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, was not included in this list, as the 
first edition is entirely sold out. 

Volume II of the “Packers’ Encyclo- 
pedia,” devoted specifically to pork oper- 
fe nae will be ready this fall.. It is 


plann: as a complete operating hand- 


pook for the pork packing plant. 
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eliminating waste and spoilage. 


making meat sales independent of weather, distance and 
time. 


enabling you who MAKE meat loaf to satisfy the folks who 
EAT it. 


and this is done by providing the wrapper which enables 
your product to retain all its original goodness from plant 
to purchaser. 


ff GENUINE VEGE TABLE 
‘Vv PARCHMENT “22% 


After years of research and practical experience it remains the leader among 
Protective Papers; Laboratory work and use in the industry both confirm this opinion. 
Pure white, stronger wet than dry and highly grease-resistant, it is the ideal sheet 
for wrapping fat, greasy or moist products. 


Others in the KVP Protective Line include White Oiled Loin Paper, Natural Color 
Waxed Paper, and the popular “Prosperity” Paper, etc. But, for any special pra 
you, individually, may need, the services of KVP Laboratory are at your comma 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Know Your Product 


And You Will Find It Easier to 
Sell More of It 


The meat salesman whose prin- 
cipal stock in trade is “hot air’ 
about his firm and the quality of 
its products does not impress the 
up-to-date retailer seriously. The 
average dealer likes to do business 
with men who can talk his lan- 
guage and who can give him con- 
structive help with his problems. 

Successful packer salesmen 
know meats and modern meat re- 
tailing methods, as well as funda- 
mental methods of selling. 

One old-timer in the meat game 
thinks the most constructive step 
the packer salesman can take at 
this time is to learn more about 
his products and the modern re- 
tail methods of selling them. He 
says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In recent issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER there have appeared ideas 
and suggestions from packer salesmen 
on increasing tonnage. These have 
been constructive and helpful at a time 
when good ideas along this line are 
needed most, but in these discussions 
there is one angle that I have not seen 
mentioned and that is essential, it seems 
to me, if a man is to get the most out 
of his territory. 

Get Acquainted with Your Goods. 

I refer to the necessity, particularly 
at this time, of not only having a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of sell- 
ing but also of the product being sold. 
There are packer salesmen who have 
the personality and the sales ability to 
make a big success, but who are simply 
plodding along. They do fairly well, 
but they fail to go the limit. This is 
not because they de not try, but be- 
cause their style is cramped by their 
inability to convince prospects and 
customers that their knowledge is ser- 
viceable. 

The experienced meat retailer is 
quick to sense when a packer salesman 
does not know as much about meats and 
retail merchandising as he might. He 
may like the salesman and his firm, but 
he fails to give him as much business 
as he could because he is not sure the 
information the salesman gives him is 
correct, 

Every meat salesman would be of 
more value to his firm if he knew more 
about meats and retail meat merchan- 
dising than do the retailers on whom 








Back Again! 


After an absence of sev- 
eral years 


Cassidy and O’Toole 

will return to the pages of 
’ THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
with their homely philoso- 
phy of meat merchandising. 
Dennis Cassipy, the “little 
firecracker” among packing- 

house salesmen, and 
MicuaeEt O’Toote, his big, 
good-natured, but close-buy- 

ing retail customer. 


Watch for their first appearance, 
personally conducted by eir cre- 
ator and sponsor, John C. Cutting. 




















he calls. If he can put himself in this 
position he is at a decided advantage 
at sales interviews. If he does not have 
as much knowledge on these subjects 
as he should, every solicitation is an 
uphill fight. 

Helping the Retailer. 

Then there is another decided advan- 
tage in having all possible information 
about meats and efficient retail meth- 
ods of merchandising them. The re- 
tailer is up against plenty of problems 
at this time, and the packer salesman 
who can help him with practical sug- 
gestions is very sure to win his good- 
will and perhaps a large share of his 
business. How to cut out larger profits, 
eliminate waste and loss, attract more 
customers to his store and advertise 
and display efficiently are angles in 
meat merchandising all retailers are 
interested in and about which they con- 
tinually are seeking further informa- 
tion. The packer salesman who can 
be of service to his customers along 
these and other lines not only wins 
friends, but adds to his tonnage in pro- 
portion to the extent his ideas are 
adopted and are of practical worth. 

Any packer salesman who desires to 





WHAT ARE WILD WAVES SAYING? 


do so can acquire a knowledge of 
meats and meat merchandising. But 
when he has the information he must 
learn how to use it to get the best 
results. 


I have in mind one salesman who 
probably knows more about meats and 
meat merchandising than most dealers 
on whom he calls, but his results are 
not what they should be. The fault is 
that he parades his knowledge at every 
opportunity. He would get along better 
if he were more modest. Nothing is 
quite so offensive to some people as 
bragging and an air of superiority. 

Knowledge should be used to sell 
meats not to impress customers and 
prospective customers. 

Yours truly, 
OLD TIMER. 


FRIENDSHIPS AND BUSINESS. 


Friendships are important in the 
meat selling game, but they will not 
win and hold trade. 

Today the packer salesman must give 
his customers the best he has in stock. 
And it’s never good business to take a 
friend’s business for granted. The fact 
that he is a friend does not mean that 
his friendship can be neglected or 
abused. 

The salesman who values friends for 
what he can get out of them holds 
neither friends nor business. Friends 
are made by giving as well as receiv- 
ing. (P. S.—This doesn’t mean giving 
away profits on price shading.) 


~~ fe 


STRESSING PROFITS. 


Sometimes it is not so much what is 
said in making a sales solicitation that 
counts as how it is said. For example: 
The salesman can emphasize cost or 
profit, depending on how he gives in- 
formation. He can say, “This item 
costs 20c, you sell it for 30c.” In this 
case he stresses cost. When he says, 
“You sell this for 30c and make a 
profit of 10c—50 per cent on your cost 
of 20c,” he emphasizes profit. Talking 
about profits in terms the dealer under- 
stands also aids sales. 


—— 4 


SALES INSURANCE. 


It is poor business to sell a dealer 
a new product and leave him and his 
clerks up in the air regarding its sell- 
ing points. The salesman can sell a 
retailer only as much as consumers will 
buy. Thoroughly acquainting everybody 
in the store with a product’s merit is 
good insurance against failure to sell 
an order of the same product later on. 


® 
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Take it 
off! 


—this weight that cuts down pay-load 


Grinding out trip after trip with useless dead weight 
totals a staggering number of needless, wasted ton- 
miles. 


Think of half a ton lifted bodily off your trucks— 
amazing savings in maintenance costs, a half-ton 
more pay load each trip! 


And all this with better protection to the load. 
Progressive fleet operators have learned the lesson 
of precious weight saving—intelligent body builders 





This efficient, fast and attractive Dry-Zero insulated body was built 

by Bowne & Bowne of Utica, N. Y., on a White chassis, for C. A. 

Durr Packing Co. It was designed by M. J. Bowne in cooperation 
with J. M. Snyder, General Manager of C. A. Durr Packing Co. 


have proved the plus in using in their truck bodies 
the most efficient commercial insulant known. 


Dry-Zero Blanket Insulation, weighing only one 
sixth as much as other materials providing equiy- 
alent insulation, is now protecting perishables in 
trucks of the best known fleet operators and is used 


by the most dependable builders. 


Learn how you can use Dry-Zero. Write for an 
interesting handbook of plans for building insulated 
truck bodies. It is free and there is no obligation. 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office—465 Parliament St., Toronto 


DRY ZERO 


MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Pre-Cooling Food Cars 


Portable Unit Simplifies Refrig- 
eration Task and Cuts Cost 


A portable pre-cooling unit for use 
where refrigerator car pre-cooling fa- 
cilities are not available, developed re- 
cently by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was described briefly in the 
May 30, 1931, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Many meat packers will 
be interested in the unit, it is believed, 
as a means of effecting economies in 
shipping costs. 

The device weighs only 85 lbs., is 
easily carried from car to car and per- 
mits perishables being loaded directly 
into the car. The cost of carrying 
fruits, vegetables, etc., to and from a 
pre-cooling plant is thus saved. Labor 
is always a big cost item. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the pre-cooler and the manner in which 
it is used in refrigerator cars. Its main 
units consist of an electric motor and a 
high speed blower. In operation a unit 
is placed in each bunker directly under 
the hatch plugs. Top bunker openings 
are closed with sheathing or building 
paper, except immediately in front of 
the blower discharges, which are 
pointed into the body of the car. 


Car Completely Cooled. 


The idea is to reverse the natural cir- 
culation of the air. Natural air cir- 
culation in an iced and loaded refrig- 
erator car is down through the bunker, 
out under the lading and back through 
the top bunker opening. When the pre- 
coolers are operating, the cold air is 
drawn up through the bunkers, and dis- 
tributed over the products. The warmer 
air enters at the bottom of the bunker. 
When the pre-coolers are removed, air 
circulation assumes its natural course, 
thus further cooling the bottom of the 
car and maintaining the low tempera- 
ture in the rest of the load. In this 
way a fairly uniform low temperature 
from top to bottom of the load is ob- 
tained. 

In placing the pre-coolers in position 
for operating, ice in the bunkers is 
piked or broken down sufficiently to 
allow the blowers to hang down the 
hatchways, with the discharge openings 
pointed directly and squarely into the 
top bunker air opening. Straps are 
hooked at their upper ends to the run- 
ning board and eaves and clipped to 
the support brackets of the units at the 
bottom. Adjustment of the straps is 
made until the blowers hang level, with 
at least a clearance of 2 ins. between 
suction opening and top of ice. This 


clearance is desirable to prevent suck- 
ing up ice and salt. 


The blowers, each capable of moving 
1,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, are 
driven by direct-coupled 42-h.p. motors 
of single phase repulsion-induction type, 
wound for 110 or 220 volts, 60-cycle 
current. The initial cost of the total 
outfit, consisting of two blower units, 
extension sleeves, suspension straps, 
extension cord, etc., is somewhat less 
than $300.00. 


Negotiations are under way, it is re- 
ported, to have the outfits made avail- 
able commercially, but as yet there is 
no organization manufacturing or as- 
sembling them. Guided by the sketches 
and specifications, which will be fur- 
nished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, it should not be especially diffi- 
cult to assemble an efficient car pre- 
cooling unit at a moderate cost. 


— 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Damage to its ice plant estimated 
at $20,000 was recently sustained by 
the Independent Ice Co., East Burling- 
ton, N. J. The plant, owned by the 
Fay Realty Co., Philadelphia, will be 
repaired immediately. 

Bentonville Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bentonville, Ark., is rebuilding its cold 
storage plant destroyed by fire about a 
year ago. 

National Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Oakland, Calif., has filed application 
with the city council for permission to 
extend its plant. This same company 
is also constructing a cold storage 
plant at 200 Center st., San Francisco. 


Lyman Farms, Middlefield, Conn., 
will erect a cold storage plant to cost 
about $45,000. Plans have been drawn 
by L. J. Thompson, 521 Corbin ave., 
New Britain. 


Vancouver Ice & Cold Storage, Ltd., 
Vancouver, will erect an addition to its 
cold storage warehouse. The cost will 
be about $45,000. 


Swift & Company will erect a 2- 
story addition to their coolers at the 
Sioux City, Iowa plant. 

Northeastern Storage & Distributing 
Corp., Worcester, Mass., is having 


‘plans prepared for the erection of a 


cold storage warehouse terminal to cost 
approximately $900,000. 


Plankington Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will erect a 4-story cold storage 
plant at a cost of $180,000. 


Union Ice & Cold Storage Co., New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 


————___ 
LARGER FROZEN FOOD OUTPUT. 


Frozen fruit production on a much 
larger scale, and an extensive campaign 
to merchandise it, is being planned by 
Frigid Foods, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The 
company has been breaking and freez- 
ing eggs for sale to bakers, noodle 
manufacturers, mayonnaise manufac- 
turers since 1915, and is reported to 
be handling 12,000,000 Ibs. a year of 
this product. The company has plants 
in Detroit, Omaha and Cleveland. 


The company commenced freezing 
fruits and berries two years ago in its 
Detroit plant. Later production was 
extended to the Cleveland plant and if 
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PRE-COOLING REFRIGERATOR CARS WITH PORTABLE UNITS. 
A-—Longitudinal section of a refrigerator car, showing how the units are ‘placed 


in the hatchways. 


These reverse the natural air flow, drawing the air up through 


the ice and discharging it over and through the load, 


B—tThe blower in position on top of the bunker. 
sion straps which can be adjusted until the unit hangs level. 
between suction opening and top of ice is allowed. 


It is held in place by suspen- 
A clearance of 2 ins. 


C—Top view of hatch, showing the position of the blower and the manner in 
which the suspension straps are attached. 
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For temperature lower than 








For pro- 
tection of 
low temper- 
atures—in ice 
cream hardening rooms, 
fish freezers and quick 
freezing spaces, don’t 
overlook the many 
operating advantages of 
our over-lapping 


Lee 





STEVENSON SUPER FREEZER DOOR 


Fitted with three or more spring hinges (hinge guard), WEDGE- 
TIGHT, Stevenson or Jamison Fastener. Standard sizes in our ware- 
houses ready to ship. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 

CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, JU. S. A. 
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United’ Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 












_ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


ORK COMPANIES 


yndhurst, NJ. incipatcities’ 








Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (Hveocnvorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asn) 


The high Mathieson standards of 
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and the complete 
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BRANCHES, Chi- 
cago, New York, 
St. Louis, Chester, 
Pa.; San Francisco, 
Dallas. Southern 
Ice Supply Co., 
Marietta, Ga. Gay 
Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles. D. E. 
Fryer & Co., Seattle 
and Spokane. 
Foreign: London, 
Honolulu, Japan. 





facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 






PROVIDENCE 
ATI 
SALTVILLE, VA, 





occasion demands frozen fruits and 
berries also will be produced in Omaha. 
Sales of frozen fruits and berries are 
made principally to hotels, restaurants. 
pie bakers, etc. 
2 nate 
SUHR HEADS CITY ICE. 


Climaxing a career of forty-eight 
years in the ice business, starting as an 
office boy in the industry, Robert C. 
Suhr was elected president of the City 
Ice and Fuel Company, Cleveland, O., 
at a meeting of the directors of the 
company on July 2. Mr. Suhr, formerly 
senior vice president, succeeds the late 
Harry D. Norvell. J. M. Bluim, long 
prominently connected with the com- 
pany, was elected senior vice president. 

Mr. Suhr began his business career 
in 1883 as an office boy for the old Lake 
Erie Ice Company, which later became 
the Columbia Ice Company, and as 
such merged with City Ice and Fuel. 
From this humble start he rose rapidly 
to other positions, becoming collector 
and later bookkeeper, and finally a divi- 
sion manager for the company. In this 
capacity he was responsible for the 
development of the Federal Ice and Re- 
frigerating Company of Chicago. Two 
years ago he was elected senior vice 
president. 


Mr. Suhr is an authority on car icing 
and refrigerated car lines, his company 
being the largest handlers of car icing 
in the country. He is responsible for 
much of the progress made in the 
present method of handling perishable 
foods. As president of City Ice and 
Fuel he will head the largest ice com- 
pany in the world, operating plants in 
26 states and Canada. 


fe 


ARMSTRONG IN CINCINNATI. 


All the Cincinnati branch sales offices 
and warehouses of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., manufacturers of linoleum and 
rugs, as well as insulation materials 
and all kinds of cork products, are to 
be consolidated at 232 West Seventh 
st. The move brings together sales 
divisions that have previously main- 
tained separate offices, and includes the 
Armstrong Cork Co., floor sales divi- 
sion, 5388 Dixie Terminal Bldg.; Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., Insula- 
tion Sales Division, 1015 Broadway; 
Armstrong Cork Co., cork sales divi- 
sion, 1017 Broadway. A recently or- 
ganized sales unit of the company, 
known as the Temlok dealer sales divi- 
sion, will also be located at the new 
office. The dealer distribution of Arm- 


strong’s Temlok, a fibreboard insula- 
tion, is handled by this division. 
——e——_ 

QUICK FREEZING ICE CREAM. 

Quick freezing is gaining ground 
rapidly in the manufacture of ice 
cream, due to production economies ani 
improvement in quality it makes pos- 
sible. The Danbury Creamery (Co., 
Danbury, Conn., recently installed 
equipment to quick freeze its product, 
as has also the J. M. Horton Ice Cream 
Co., New York City, a subsidiary of the 
Borden Co. In St. Louis, Mo., fast 
frozen ice cream is being widely fea- 
tured by the City Dairies Co., Inc. 


os 
COPELAND SALES A RECORD. 
Consolidated profits of Copeland 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of com- 
mercial and domestic refrigeration 
equipment, for the first eight months 
of the current fiscal year, beginning 
Nov. 1, 1930, and ending June 30, were 
$265,628 after provision for deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, as announced 
by president Louis Ruthenburg. This 
is $5.10 per share on the 52,072 shares 
outstanding. Sales for 1931 have sur- 
passed all previous records by a sub- 
stantial margin he said. 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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With this background 


of experience, York 


has developed new 
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and more efficient re- 
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to meet all needs... 
York has solved prob- 


lems of installation 











in perfect condition, catches taken in tropic waters. 
In the Middle West it is freezing meats. In Florida it 
protects grapefruit ...in Oregon, deciduous fruit... 
and all over the continent, milk, butter and eggs. 

The production and distribution of foods for a con- 
tinent has brought about a new Ice Age. It is machine 
made... and, to a substantial extent, York made. 

York has pioneered refrigeration for over 50 years. 
In that time, York has worked out the special appli- 
cations of refrigeration to every one of the food in- 
dustries...in every branch of these industries... 
production, transportation, warehousing and retail 


distribution of every kind of foodstuff. 
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YORK — 


REFRIGERATION 


and operation... York has gathered a vast fund of 
data directly applicable to your own business... 
whether it is production, cold storage or retailing. 
York engineers are qualified to consult with you 
on your own particular problems, to recommend 
most suitable equipment, to design installations, to 
undertake erection ...so that you will get the most 
from your York Refrigerating Equipment. 
Communicate with the nearest of York’s 71 con- 


veniently located direct factory branches. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK » PENNSYLVANIA « « 
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Where’s Our Export 


Trade? 


Observations of a Veteran on the 
World Trade Situation 

What has happened to our ex- 
port trade in pork and pork prod- 
cuts? 

Meat exports in 1930 were the 
lowest in thirty years, and those 
of lard the smallest in ten years. 

Competition of other surplus food- 
producing countries for foreign mar- 
kets and the tariff barrier built up by 
this country are believed by George 
Marples, in charge of export trade for 
the Cudahy Packing Company, to be 
the causes of the present decline. Mr. 
Marples says that “if we will not buy 
we cannot expect to sell.” 

Some of the reasons for this point 
of view are brought out in a statement 
prepared by Mr. Marples for presenta- 
tion at the recent conference of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C. 

“All my business life I have been 
selling surplus American farm products 
in the shape of lard, hams and bacon 
to the rest of the world,” said Mr. 
Marples, “and I am gradually finding 
my markets restricted, partly due to 
the fact that Europe is securing food 
supplies from other countries, and part- 
ly to tariff restrictions. 

“Every country in the world, with 
the exception of the free-trade group 
in Europe, is endeavoring to find a 
remedy for the present agricultural de- 
pression by shutting out competitive 
food, forcing its people to eat a possibly 
inferior, higher-priced domestic prod- 
uct, instead of a better and cheaper 
foreign article. 


How It Works Out. 


“Last fall there was a short crop 
of Indian corn in the United States. If 
there had been a surplus in Nebraska 
and Iowa, and a shortage in Indiana 
and Ohio, we would have esteemed our- 
selves fortunate in being able to trans- 
fer the surplus and thus keep our 
herds well fed. 

“But we will not avail ourselves of 
the eight million tons surplus of In- 
dian corn in Argentina, stopping the 
importation into this country by a tariff 
of 25c per bushel, with the result that 
this corn is going to Europe to feed 
pigs in Denmark—and thus drive Amer- 
ican meats out of the English bacon 
market! 

“While I was in Cuba three montlis 
ago the Cuban Government sharply ad- 
vanced the duty on American provi- 
sions, so that our selling prices in 
Havana are more than double the mar- 
ket value of the same goods in Chi- 
cago. 

“This is not surprising, when we con- 
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sider that we imported last year $80,- 
000,000 less of Cuban sugar than the 
year before, and Cuba, therefore, has 
$80,000,000 less to spend for foreign 
goods, mostly American. The United 
States duty on Cuban sugar is 200 per 
cent of its value in Cuba, and our ex- 
ports of food products to that country 
have sharply declined. 

“The farmer, therefore, who grows 
corn and hogs is being penalized for 
the benefit of the Louisiana sugar cane 


‘planter, or the Western sugar beet 


grower. 
Commodities or Dollars. 


“During the war and immediately 
thereafter we loaned our allies com- 
modities of all sorts—wheat, flour, lard, 
bacon, automobiles, arms, ammunition 
—a thousand and one things they 
needed, and we charged our allies (on 
our books in dollars) very high prices. 

“However, we loaned them com- 
modities, not dollars, for the dollars 
never left this country. We now insist 
on payment, and when our debtors 
offer to pay in commodities we advance 
our tariffs to shut them out, even if 
our debtors are willing—on account of 
the drop in world values—to give us 
two or three times the volume of the 
commodities lent. 

“The dollar credits which foreign 
governments buy to any | the interest 
on their debts are now being used by 
our government for reducing our war 
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debt. Quite rightly. But it is just ag 
well to remember that if not used 
this purpose these dollar credits woulg 
be used to purchase American g 
We cannot have our cake and eat it 
too. 

“The American government is spend. 
ing yearly about $140,000,000, taken 
taxation from the people at large, fo 
the development of American shipping, 
“Subsidy,” however, has an unpl 
sound, so we call it “aids to shipping” 
“mail contracts.” The ships are being 
built on an overstocked market. 


Can’t Sell If We Don’t Buy. 
“Practically 25% of the world’s ship. 
ping is at present unused, and yet we 
advance our tariff to reduce still further 
the quantity of goods to be carried by 


‘the very ships we are building. All ou 


government agencies are urging Ameri- 
can exporters and travelers to use 
American ships, but if we permitted 
English, German and other foreign 
ships to make a little money by 

ing our goods their governments 
seize a good share of it with which to 
pay their debts to us. If we insist 
on building higher tariff walls, why 
build ships? 

“Unless the oe tendency jg 
checked, we shall all of us_ be living 
within our tariff barriers, but I am 
firmly of the opinion that the quickest 
way out of the present depression 
would be. an all-around reduction of 
tariffs to speed up consumption, for 
without governmental barriers trade 
equilibrium would sooner be obtained, 
Let us remember that if we will not 
buy, we cannot sell.” 








Cut-Out Values Show Increasing Loss 


Wide ranges in hog prices were reg- 
istered during the week between well 
finished light hogs, which were none 
too plentiful, and heavy packing grades. 
Toward the end of the week the spread 
was nearly $4.00—one of the widest of 
record for this season of the year. 

Extreme weight plain grade sows 
sold from $4.00 down to $3.75 which 
was among the lowest prices registered 
in many years on the Chicago market. 

Receipts at the eleven principal mar- 
kets at 287,000 head were 30,000 less 
than a week ago and 34,000 less than a 
year ago. 


The fresh pork trade was slow during 
the week with prices showing a declin- 
ing tendency. The cut-out value of 
hogs was less, 275 to 300 lb. averages 
showing the least satisfactorily. 


Regular HAMS ......ccccccscccccccsescsccsvccece 
Picnics 
BOSCO BUCS ..ccccccccccccccvcccccvcecccecesoes’ 
Pork loins (blade im) ......seccseccccccscccccees 
Bellies (light) 
Bellies (heavy) 
Fat cks 


POEREO EP OOOECUEOOSE CO OS OSES 


Plates and JOWwls .....cccccccccccccccccccvcccces 
Raw Weak occcccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccccees 
D. Te, BARN, WORE. Wh. cccccccccccccvcccecsvcccccs 
Bpare TIPS ....ccccccccccccccccccsccccsccvsseces 
Regular trimmings ........ssccssccccecsecssenes 
SE BOGE wccaccdeccesvcvccccccccceceseovececes 
Tails ...cccccccccccccccvcvcsccccsccccscecscceece 
Neck bones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
ee eS | Ee rer rr rrr 
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At present hog costs, the put down 
value of the principal products ranges 
from ic to 2c per pound over current 
market prices for green product. 

The following test shows the cut-out 
value on four different averages of well 
finished butcher hogs. These tests are 
worked out on the basis of live hog 
costs and product values at Chicago as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONEE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE for the first 
four days of the current week. 


Offal credits of 20c per hundred- 
weight are used for each average and 
labor costs ranging from 55c per cwt. 
on the lightest average to 49c per cwt. 
on the heaviest and condemnation and 
death losses of % of 1 per cent of the 
live cost of each average are used in 
figuring these tests. Credits in various 
sections will vary as will killing costs. 
Those applying in each ‘plant should be 
substituted in working out the test. 








160 to 180 180 to 220 ©6280 to. 250 »=—s_-275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.87 $1.80 $1.77 $1.71 
.59 .54 53 39 
51 51 51 51 
1.91 1.70 1.20 95 
1.26 1.15 .55 24 
aes 41 65 
.08 .21 28 
08 .10 14 ll 
13 .14 14 4 
92 .99 92 85 
07 :08 09 
ety 12 2 
03 .038 03 08 
01 OL 01 OL 
02 .03 02 02 
$7.49 $7.27 $6.65 $6.16 
64.70% 67.45% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from 
these sums the cost of live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


LOSS PCT CWE. .eccccccccccccccccecscccccsess 
LOss per HOF ..ccccccssccccccccccscssccscccces 


$ .35 .50 84 $ .56 
"59 +00 +5 1.61 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Barely Steady— 
Hog Run Light—Cash Trade Moderate 
—Hog Price Holding—Comparatively 
Small Hog Markets Expected in Au- 
gust and September. 


Operations in hog products the past 
week were on a fair scale, the market 
covering narrow limits and moving 
quickly both ways under commission 
house or packers’ operations. The ir- 
regular trend was the result of the 
daily changes in the news regarding 
the German financial situation. Hedg- 
ing pressure was in evidence on the 
swells, although not large, while com- 
mission house 4 and profit tak- 
ing appeared on the breaks. 5 

A slow export interest was quiet ap- 
parently a reflection of the tendency 
abroad to go slow pending develop- 
ments, while domestic cash trade was 
on a fair scale, although not large. The 
ard market continues in a position 
where the product is getting some dis- 
tribution at the expense of substitutes, 
but routine news had very little in- 
fluence either way. 

The hog market held fairly well, the 
average price at Chicago at the be- 
ginning of this week being 6.30c, com- 
pared with 6.30c the previous week, 
8.80c a year ago and 11.40c two years 
ago. Steadiness was again traceable to 
the comparatively moderate hog run, 
the leading Western centers receiving 
427,000 head last week, against 398,000 
the previous week and 515,000 the same 
week last year. 

Some were inclined to emphasize the 
larger hog run of late, but in this con- 
nection the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in its July report, 
stated that smaller marketings of hogs 
during July, August and September 
than in the same period last year are 
expected. 

Hog Weights Increase. 

This is in line with the Bureau’s June 
pig survey, which indicated a decrease 
in the number of hogs over six months 
of age on farms. The reverse of this 
situation exists in Europe, however. 
There, the Bureau says, there are indi- 
cations of continued heavy market sup- 
ow through the coming Autumn and 

inter, with increasing signs, however, 
of reduced breeding, notably in the 

Netherlands and in Germany. During 
the past month, the hog-feed ratio at 

ome and abroad was somewhat more 
unfavorable as a result of higher feed 
prices and a decline in hog prices. 

Domestic cold storage holdings of 
pork products on July 1 reflected the 
imcrease in sales during June, the first 
month of the summer selling season, 
and compared more favorably with the 
stocks a year ago and with the five- 
year average than since April. 

Stocks of frozen and cured pork on 
July 1 totaled 776,140,000 Ibs., a de- 
cline of 6.2 per cent from the 827,751,- 
000 Ibs. held on June 1. The decline 
tom a month ago compared with a de- 
cline of 0.6 per cent during the cor- 
Tesponding 1930 period and of 1.04 per 
cent for the five-year average in the 
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June-July comparisons. Holdings on 
July 1 were 14.2 per cent above the 
679,221,000 lbs. of a year ago. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 257 Ibs., com- 
pared with 256 lbs. the previous week, 
254 Ibs. a year ago and 254 lbs. two 
years ago. é 

Corn crop progress continues favor- 
ably. There were beneficial rains over 
the Corn Belt the bow week following 
the intense heat of the previous week. 
This made for rather satisfactory con- 
ditions generally, although scattered 
complaints of dryness came from some 
areas. 


PORK—Demand was rather quiet at 
New York, and the market was irregu- 
lar. Mess was quoted at $22.25; family, 
$27.50; fat backs, $17.50@18.50. 

LARD—A fair domestic lard trade 
was reported in the East, but export de- 
mand continued rather slow. t New 
York, prime western was quoted at 8.30 

8.40c; middle western, 8.05@8.15c; 

ew York City, 7%c; tubs, 8@8%c; 
refined continent, 834c; South America, 
856c; Brazil kegs, 93$c; compound, car 
lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 10%c. At Chi- 
cago, regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at July price; loose lard, 70c 
under July; leaf lard, 100c under July. 





See page 41 for later markets. 





BEEF—The market was dull but 
steady. At New York, mess was nomi- 
nal; packet nominal; family, $12.00@ 
18.50; extra India mess nominal; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $2.75; No. 2, $5.00; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $60.00@65.00 per barrel. 











Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, July 24, 1931.—General 
provision market quiet but firm. De- 
mand for hams and picnics good; lard 
dull; square shoulders inactive. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 80s; hams, long 
cut, 85s; shoulders, square, 50s; picnics, 
none; short backs, 65s; bellies, clear, 
55s; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 66s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 42s. 


ee ionin 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Provision cable summary of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for the week 
ended July 19, 1931, indicates the mar- 
ket at Hamburg shows little alteration. 
Demand medium for refined lard. 
Frozen pork liver stocks light. Prime 
steam lard decreased $0.95 per 100 
kilos. Fat backs 10/12 lbs. and 12/14 
lbs. decreased % mark per 100 kilos. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 594 
metric tons, shipments from Denmark 
being 106 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs 
at 20 of Germany’s most important 
markets were 77,000 at a top Berlin 
price of 10.60 cents a pound, compared 
with 80,000 at 14.71 cents a pound for 
the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull be- 
cause of serious difficulties arising 
from unfavorable outlook in Germany. 
Practically no business passed. Extra 
neutral lard $22.13 to $22.74 per 100 
kilos; extra oleo oil $16.00 per 100 
kilos; prime oleo oil $14.49 per 100 
kilos; extra premier jus $10.86 to $11.06 
per 100 kilos; prime premier jus $10.46 
per 100 kilos; extra oleo stock $16.50 
per 100 kilos and refined lard $20.02 
per 100 kilos. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 
Demand was medium and prices were 
steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,800 for the 
week, as compared with 17,700 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 15 was 
121,000 as compared with 100,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

——— 


WORLD PORK MARKETS. 


Indications are for continued heavy 
market supplies of hogs in Europe 
through the autumn and winter, but 
further signs of reduced breeding oper- 
ations are in evidence, notably in 
Netherlands and Germany. The former 
country is second only to Denmark as a 
source of cured pork to the British 
market. In the United States, mar- 
ketings smaller than last year are 
anticipated for the months July-Sep- 
tember, but June pig survey returns 
indicate an increase in breeding opera- 
tions. 

Hog prices in both the United States 
and Europe were weak during June. 
Hog-feed ratios at home and abroad 
were somewhat more unfavorable dur- 
ing June as a result of higher feed 
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Grinders — Screens 


for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the “KAM- 
TAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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prices and the moderate declines in hog 
prices. 

The British cured pork market con- 
tinued to receive record supplies of 
continental cured pork during May and 
June. Supplies from Denmark con- 
tinued to arrive in large volume, but 


the feature of the past eight weeks has - 


been the increase in receipts from con- 
tinental countries other than Denmark. 
The Netherlands is the loading source 
of non-Danish continental pork but in- 
creasing amounts have become available 
from Poland and the Baltic States. 
Receipts of American bacon have been 
very small, with ham in somewhat 
better supply. 

Lard prices strengthened somewhat 
during June in both the United States 
and Europe. American exports agaia 
declined in May, especially in exports 
to the Continent. Exports to the 
United Kingdom were in keeping with 
the larger figures of recent months. 

——ia 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPT. 

A fee of $1.00 is now being assessed 
by the Chicago Board of Trade upon 
each registered warehouse receipt. This 
new regulation was adopted by the 
board of directors at its meeting held 
July 21. In the past there was no 
specification as to the registration fee. 


oe 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 18, 1931, amounted to 7,006 
metric tons, compared with 6,595 metric 
tons last week, and 5,818 metric tons 
for the corresponding week of 1930. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of perk products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended July 18, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

Week ended "31 to 

July July July July 
18, 19, 11, 5 

931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 

Mibs. Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs. 

DE inavevscnee< 1,603 3,136 386 46,769 
4 eee Sf 4 2: sab 457 
United Kingdom ... 1,395 2,827 271 38,754 
Other Europe ...... ...-. 2 anon 46 

nh --tandbiessccus 109 10 91 2,727 
Other countries .... 99 269 24 4,785 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

pe ee 852 970 846 25,781 
To Germany ....... pe 53 pee 618 
United Kingdom .... 628 719 634 14,781 
Other Europe ...... 10 91 13 «2,492 

Rahs ts 6608 166 17 126 5,762 
Other countries 48 90 73 =2,128 
LARD. 

0 Pree 5,766 9,940 4,665 327,779 
To Germany ........ 969 1,140 620 67,724 
Netherlands ........ 71 eee 150 16,494 
United Kingdom ... 3,614 6,068 2,707 152,886 
Other Europe ....... 114 =1,061 126 14,699 
Dt Aavbushs<hacoes 746 877 843 25,502 
Other countries .... 252 794 219 50,474 

PICKLED PORK. 

OE ccccrsccayes 1038 102 45 8,117 
To United Kingdom 92 45 esas 1,304 
Other Europe ...... beks 6 10 191 

ER sacsesececes 3 3 20 2,026 
Other countries .... 8 48 15 4,596 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 

Week ended July 18, 1931. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 
M Ibs. MIbs. M lbs. Ibs. 

ere 1,603 852 5,766 103 
BOURNE  écaccccccces on sae ease 3 
EE aspibsseetees 1,194 140 = 1,921 49 
Pest BPER 2... ecce. 232 50 991 22 
a EE peccenks 107 166 482 3 
New Orleans ...... 16 8 516 5 
GT ME cebesesecs 54 488 1,856 21 


er 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. Mibs. 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 1,395 628 
oS eee arrary res 677 — ss @l6 
CEE ci bckse cae wes adeus aead ee 6CRe 459 2 
EN, nik ds'a 540453 60016 0,0 44S Ao elo 197 ones 

Other United Kingdom ............ 62 
Lard, 
Exported to: Mite. 
Germany (total) ...cccccoiseccccccsvccnlin 969 
IE 00.4.9 5:4:6:5.0°0:0'5'0.4'04 6:9 5 016-0 Oa 802 
Oter GeEMOMY ois cccccccecscsccccccneme 1 


GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 


German demand for sausage casings 
slowed down somewhat during May, re- 
flecting the approach of warm weather 
and some decline in sausage consump- 
tion. 

North American beef middles moved 
at $1.00, while the best South Ameri- 
can grades were quoted at $1.20 to 
$1.80. Stocks are not large and 
prices are looked for. Export beef 
rounds were offered in small quantities, 
South American moving at about 4 
for the higher qualities. Beef bungs 
were weak, with prices for the best 
grades from 12c to 14c each. However, 
the trade looks for a stronger market 
on this product with the coming of fall. 

Hog casings were weak and p 
low. North American bungs wer 

uoted at somewhat higher prices, but 
the trade showed little disposition t 
follow the advance. Domestic hog cas 
ings were underselling the 

American product from 30 to 40 per 


cent. 
pen iy ees 
Watch the Wanted page for bar 
gains. 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—Developments in the tal- 
low market in the East the past week 
were without particular significance. 
Some trading was passing from time 
to time at the previous price level of 
3%c f.0.b. for extra, New York, but the 
yolume was moderate. Buyers were not 


aggressive and sellers were maintain- 
ing their ideas. However, it was esti- 
mated that upwards of 1,000,000 lbs. 
changed hands during the last two 
weeks notwithstanding the reports of 
lack of storage facilities on the part of 
some soapers. 

Production of tallow appears to be 
on a moderate scale, as there is no ma- 
terial pressure on the market from pro- 
ducers. Some of these continue to hold 
for %c above the last sale price. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 354@3%c; edible, 4@4%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, the market in tallow was 
extremely quiet. Buyers were show- 
ing very little interest for nearby ship- 
ments, although prices were favorable. 
There were fair inquiries for later ship- 
ments of prime packer, but buyers’ 
ideas were too low to interest pro- 
ducers. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 
4%c; fancy, 4c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 
1, 3%c; No. 2, 244c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. Argentine beef tallow at 
London, July-August, was 21s 3d, up 
8d and Australian good mixed was 
20s 6d, unchanged for the week. 


STEARINE—Stearine market in the 
East was moderately active but firm, 
with last sales at 8c N. Y. Sellers are 
holding at 8%c. At Chicago, fair in- 
quiries for oleo were in the market, and 
prices were firmer at 74%2@7%c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was quiet at 
New York and about steady. Extra 
was quoted at 6% @6%4c; medium 54%@ 
6c; lower grades, 5%c. At Chicago, 
demand was fair and the market steady. 
Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Trade was on a hand- 
to-mouth scale, and the market was 
easier. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 124%c; extra winter, 9c; extra, 8%4c; 
extra No. 1, 8c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 
Tee, 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A rather slow 
demand made for an easier market at 
New York. Pure was quoted at 10%c; 
extra, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; cold test, 14%c. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market in the East presents 
little change the past week. Trade was 
not active, but the market maintained 

recent price levels. Some routine 
business was passing all the time, but 
buyers and sellers appeared to be 
apart in their ideas. Offerings, however, 
Were not pressed, and the situation in 
competing directions remained steady. 
It was felt that production of greases 
's on a comparatively moderate scale. 

apers, In some cases, are reported 
doing a good business, particularly on 

Specials.” 
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and Grease Markets 
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At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow and house, 2%. @ 
3%c; A white, 34 @3%c; B white, 3@ 
3%c; choice white, 4@4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was ex- 
tremely quiet with lack of buying in- 
terest for nearby. Some inquiry at 
lower prices was in the market for later 
shipments. Choice white grease and 
intermediate grades were relatively 
quiet. At Chicago, choice white was 
quoted at 3%4c; A white, 3c; B white, 
2%4c; yellow, 258@2%c; brown, 2'%4c. 


or 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 22, 1981. 


The local tankage and blood market 
was very dull during the past week 
with very little interest being shown 
by buyers. Offerings are light and the 
result is there is very little trading. 

. With the ror age. up of the European 

nitrogen cartel sulphate of ammonia 
was offered as low as $26.00 per net 
ton c.if. Atlantic ports. Even with this 
decided cut in price there was very 
little buying reported as most buyers 
prefer to wait and see just what do- 
mestic producers will do. So far they 
are holding their prices firm, and have 
announced no new price schedule. 

No new prices have been announced 
for the coming season on nitrate of soda 
and the importers are still quoting 
$2.05. 

Some sales of South American raw 
bonemeal, 4% per cent and 50 per cent, 
were reported at $26.00 per ton c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


eee 
AUSTRALIAN MUTTON EXPORTS. 


April Australian lamb and mutton 
carcass exports were considerably in 
excess of those in April, 1930, but the 
export of beef was much less. During 
last April there were exported 121,040 
lamb carcasses, 55,495 mutton carcasses 
and 414,305 lbs. of beef. In April, 1930, 
the exports totaled 86,837 lamb carcas- 
ses, 47,703 mutton carcasses and 1,015,- 
703 Ibs. of beef. ; 

Australian meat exporters are re- 
quired to pay all freight charges on 
refrigerated cargo in British sterling in 
London before bills of lading will be 
passed. This results in an increase in 
freight or rather in the exchange sur- 
charge on all refrigerated cargo effec- 
tive July 1. 

~ fe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 22, 1931, totaled 5,601,- 
310 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 528,000 
lbs.; stearine, none. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, July 23, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market continues easy. Price 
is quoted nominally at $1.50. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................ @$1.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Situation remains very quiet. Little 
activity is evident. Prices are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1. 1.75 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 1.35 & 10c 
LAGUIE BEER cc ccccccccccessecces 1 1.35 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


DOs ccindstcnctaigabkeaduued 30.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product is in fair demand and prices 
are firm. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal......... $ @35.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Sales were made again this week at 
$1.50 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. $1.50 & 10c 
w grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1.25 & 10c 

Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. 

Hoof meal 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Offerings are light. Inquiry con- 
tinues fair. 
Hard —— and exp. unground, per 


1.25n 


WEI DOUNOEN cancun beweent s@ecds $ .40@ .45 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
out Bie scacapens tenants sees @30.00 
oft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
TON ccccccvcccccccccseccccsecccces @25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues to show fair activ- 
ity. Offerings are liberal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding........ $20.00@25.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50............05. 15.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30.00@150.00 
Bs SON DOOD sco 6d va ckévivewadaewe 65.00@110.00 
CO NED nc cies cemesccceccesuceces ie 18.00 
SORE DOMOE sc cccccccccctseccceccse 15.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Transactions are few, prices are un- 
changed. 


Per Ton 
= COTE icicccncccivsocsaccsvasavee $24.00@26.00 
CE MANGE 6s cc ccccescacesctesiaceeecss x . 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 18.00@20.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)........ 16.00@18.00 


Blow PHERS cccccccccccccccccsccoccce 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 24.00@25.00 
CR: DUNES Sa cca ccccascesGustace 
Pig spin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market continues nom- 
inal, with practically no activity. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 1%@ 1%c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 5%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... Fi 4%c 
Cattle switched, each*..........esseeees pi 1%c 


*According to count. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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Improving Oil Milling 


Industry Should Unite in a Sys- 
tematic Study of Problems 


By Prof. E. L Carpenter, University 
of Tennessee.* 


Cottonseed oil has been known for 
at least 140 years. Its manufacture 
has been an active industry for nearly 
100 years. Yet processes and machin- 
ery are but little changed from those 
of the beginning. Although the gross 
value of products has increased from 
an insignificant sum in the early periods 
to something like $250,000 per annum 
at present, net profit to mills is actually 
smaller today than at the beginning. 

Oil mills are not entirely to blame. 
There have been many factors over 
which none of us has had control. How- 
ever, the condition exists. The prob- 
lem is ours to face conditions as they 
are; to find ways of reducing costs; to 
improve products; to develop new uses 
for our goods. If we cannot or will not 
do this, we must give way to those who 
can and will. 

The greatest factor in the success of 
an enterprise is the man himself. For 
years we have almost entirely over- 
looked this vital element in our mad 
effort to perfect machines. All of our 
larger industries now recognize the im- 
portance of developing the individual, 
and most of them have some definitely 
outlined plan for the improvement of 
their help. 

A Problem of Men and Machines. 


It would be a simple matter to cite 
innumerable programs for the physical 
and mental development of workers, 
which are carried on by large organi- 


zations, not because they bear directly - 


on production, but because of the effect 
upon the morale of their force. 

Perhaps one of the larger lessons we 
can learn from other industries is that 
they realize trade problems are no 
longer matters of competition between 
individual companies, but competition 
between industries; that only through 
the finest kind of cooperation can they 
hope to survive. 

Our own problem seems to revolve 
itself into two main factors which we 





*Abstract of a paper read at recent an- 
nual meeting of Tri-State Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association. 
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will term the human and the machine. 
Of these, the former is of greater im- 
port and the more difficult to solve. 

Early business methods in all indus- 
tries were such as to leave in the minds 
of competitive plant managers a feel- 
ing of suspicion and distrust toward all 
others. As a result, each little group 
developed its own ideas and methods 
apart from all others. Plant after plant 
performed costly experiments which 
would have been entirely unnecessary 
had the results of previous work been 
available. 


Must be More Confidence. 

And what is even more pathetic, after 
valuable information was obtained, no 
permanent records were made, and in 
many cases the information passed with 
its discoverer. Unfortunately, the after 
effects of this period are still with us. 
One of the first jobs we must ac- 
complish if we are successfully to cope 
with the present situation is the re- 
establishment of confidence in each 
other. 

The speaker is not referring here to 
personal relationships as regards man- 
agers, superintendents, and men, al- 
though this is highly essential, but 
rather confidence of one superintendent 
in another or one management in an- 
other, so that we may come together, 
discuss our problems, and exchange 
ideas to the benefit of all concerned. 

From one angle the human factor 
might be divided into four groups: 
Farmer, ginner, seed merchant and oil 
mill. In this case, the feeling of dis- 
trust has crept in, until all too often we 
find each element feeling that the other 
three are attempting to get all they 
can and give nothing in return. 

Here again we have the problem of 
restoring human confidence. The work 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association in attempting to establish 
equitable standards for the purchase of 
seed is a splendid step in the right di- 
rection and deserves the hearty support 
and assistance of every man in the in- 
dustry. 


Efforts Should be Coordinated. 

The farmer cannot, and should not, 
expect to receive high prices for im- 
mature and defective seed, nor should 
the ginner or seed merchant expect to 
be paid fancy prices for dirt, bolls and 
trash. On the other hand, the oil mill 
should be, and I believe is, willing to 
pay fair prices for what it buys. 

No business has been able to exist 
long where each factor sought to cheat 
the others, and there is no logical rea- 
son why one should expect the cotton 
oil industry to be an exception to the 
rule. Taken from a different angle we 
have two other factors to consider— 
mills and machinery manufacturers. 
While the feeling of distrust has never 
been so marked as between the groups 
first mentioned, still there are many 
indications that considerable improve- 
ment could be made in this direction. 

Summing up the whole matter in a 
word, we must all face the fact that the 
welfare of each group is dependent upon 
the welfare of all. The speaker has 
placed considerable emphasis upon the 
necessity of restoring confidence, be- 
cause he believes that when this is ac- 
complished the mechanical problems 
will take care of themselves. All great 


achievements have resulted from con- 
certed human effort, and when we can 
properly coordinate the various human 
factors of our industry so that they are 
all working harmoniously for a com- 
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mon purpose we cannot help but achiey 
results. 
New Research Planned. 

Organizations such as this haye in 
the past and will in the future continy 
to do much to place the cotton oil indyg. 
try in the position it properly dese: 

Proper development of machines anj 
processes will necessarily involve th 
expenditure of much time and eff; 
and we must not look for results to 
soon. However, the project, which was 
set in motion by this group, contep. 
plating the combining of the forces g 
the superintendents and managers with 
those of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers in a research proj 
to extend over a period of years, bie 
fair to open the door to a new era jp 
the cottonseed oil industry. 

Of course, the project is far from 
complete, but the speaker is particy. 
larly pleased to be able to announee 
that he has been authorized by th 
American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers to extend to the cotton oil jp. 
terest the offer of their full coopera 
tion. This new project will in no 
interfere with the work of the Oil 
ing Institute, but should rather broaden 
the field of its endeavor. 


a od 
MISSISSIPPI CRUSHERS MEET, 


Officers elected at the recent meeting 
of the Mississippi division of the Mis. 
sissippi-Tennessee Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, held at Biloxi, were M. R, 
Jones, Clarksdale, president; W. Ff. 
Guinee, Greenville, vice-president; F. M. 
Harmon, Jackson, secretary-treasurer, 
Included among the speakers at the 
meeting were G. S. Meloy, senior mar- 
keting specialist, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; P. R. Lamar, president of 
the National Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation, and A. D. Stewart, of the Mis- 
sissippi Cooperative Cotton Association. 


es 
AMEND MARGARINE RULES. 


Margarine tax regulations have been 
amended by the U. S. Bureau of Inter- 


nal Revenue to conform with the new 
definition of margarine, which included 
cooking compounds. These regulations 
are under the Haugen law, ap 
July 10, 1930, to take effect 12 months 
later. ; j 
The regulations are drawn in detail 
to include all products which might be 
used as butter substitutes but t 
exempt puff pastry shortenings, sal 
dressings, liquid emulsions, illuminating 
oils, cleansing compounds and flavoring 
compounds. In case of doubt, collectors 
are instructed to forward samples to 
Washington for analysis. 


Xd 
MAYONNAISE JAR SIZES. 


Simplification of mayonnaise ja 
sizes was considered at a conference 
of all interests held under the auspices 
of the division of simplified prac 
tice of the U. S. Bureau of Stant- 
ards on June 30. A tentative simplifi- 
cation program based upon the 
of a survey of production and de 
recently conducted by the division # 
the request of\ the industry, served 
as a basis for ‘discussion. The dis 
tinctive shapes of containers in use by 
the different manufacturers will not 
affected by this simplification program 
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Market Quiet—Prices 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 










Steady—Cash 
Trade Moderate—Outside Markets 
Easy—European Financial Develop- 
ments Awaited — Weather South 
Favorable. 

Cottonseed oil future market on the 
New York Produce Exchange again ex- 
perienced a rather quiet trade the past 
week, and operations were mostly of a 
professional character. Prices again 
displayed considerable steadiness, back- 
ing and filling over narrow limits. 
Smallness of buying power was offset 
by a lack of any liquidation of im- 
portance and an absence of selling pres- 
sure. 

Commission houses were on both 
sides, while professionals sold on the 
bulges and bought on the setbacks. The 
bulk of the trade was in the new crop 
deliveries. These the ring crowd were 
more or less inclined to sell. Trade in 
the nearby deliveries was conspicuous 
by its smallness, as the bearish element 
was inclined to let the nearbys alone 
owing to continued evidence of refiners 
support. E 

Outside markets were easier on the 
whole, but neither outside fluctuations 
nor rather favorable weather conditions 
in the South for the new crop had much 
influence on oil. It was quite apparent, 
however, that lack of agreement over 
the German loan had served to keep 
down speculative interest in the mar- 
ket, even though cotton oil is not a 
speculative proposition. 


Buyers Show Little Interest. 


Fears that lack of agreement on the 
German situation might adversely affect 
allied markets, particularly cotton and 
lard) made for an awaiting attitude. 
This, together with the relative cheap- 
ness of lard, operated against oil values 
somewhat. At the same time, it was 
rather surprising that the ring element 
was getting little or no outside help 
on the selling side. 

Buying power is also kept down by 
the fact that there is little or no in- 
terest within the oil market itself other 
than the low prices prevailing. Some, 
nevertheless, lean to the constructive 
side on a scale downwards, believing 
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that prices cannot go down very much 
further and that the market ulti- 
mately will be aided by any adverse 
new crop developments, a revival in 
general business conditions or notable 
improvement in financial conditions on 
the Continent. 

On the other hand, those operating 
against the market point to the pros- 
pects of a good carryover and the out- 
look for continued relative cheapness of 
lard for the immediate future, a re- 
duced cotton oil consumption and a 
favorable cotton crop prospect. It 
seems that little can be hoped for on 
the constructive side pending the return 
of a near normal spread between lard 
and oil, particularly as the season of 
the year rapidly is drawing near when 
new seed will be moving and the mar- 
ket called upon to absorb hedging pres- 
sure. 

Other oils and greases about held 
their own during the week, foreign oils 
easing slightly from the recent levels. 
The weekly weather report the past 
week in general was favorable to cot- 
ton. Moderate temperatures were the 
rule except in the more Eastern por- 
tions, and showers occurred in generous 
amounts in nearly all sections. There 
was some damages reported by exces- 
sive rains. 

COCOANUT OIL—An easier situa- 
tion prevailed as a result of a lower 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 23, 1931.— 
Cotton oil markets are dull and un- 
changed. Prime bleachable is worth 
7%4¢, loose, New Orleans. Demand is 
fair and stocks are limited and firmly 
held. No old crop crude is available. 
New crop is offered sparingly at 6c for 
September Valley. Soap stock is firm 
and the demand is increasing. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 23, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6@6%%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $21.00; hulls, $8.00; mill run 
linters, 142@2%c. 





Copra market and a slow demand for 
oil with some increase in offerings of 
the latter. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 4%c for the balance of the 
year; bulk oil, at 4@4%c. At the Pa- 
cific Coast, tanks were quoted at 3% 
@4e. 
CORN OIL—Market was firm and 
demand good. Last sales were at 65%c 
f.o.b. mills. Sellers were firm at 65% 
@6%e f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
rather quiet, but prices were steady. 
Western mills were quoting 54%@5%e 
f.o.b. New York. Eastern producers 
were quoting 6c. 

PALM OIL—An easier situation pre- 
vailed in this quarter, the result of 
some increase in offerings and a quiet 
consuming demand. At New York, spot 
Niger was quoted at 4%c; shipment 
Niger, 4c; spot Lagos, 4%@5c; ship- 
ment Lagos, 4%c; 12% per cent acid 
oil, 442c. Spot supplies at New York 
are scarce. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—There was 
little in the market aside from routine 
conditions, but prices were barely 
steady. Bulk oil at New York was 
quoted at 4.35c; tanks, 4%4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
fair, and the market was rather steady 
as cable offerings were limited. At 
New York, spot foots were quoted at 
5% @5%c; shipment foots, 5@5%c. 

COTTON OIL—Demand for store oil 
continued moderate, but with limited 
stocks at New York the situation was 
very steady. Crude oil continued in a 
nominal position, with mills pretty well 
sold up. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, July 17, 1931. 


—Range——Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DDO o'cce whale ae ues 705 a. 

QUE Fors oie’ i054: b. Maat enie a fie 1200 a. 

MIB as orgcw Savatatas ie atecaenetalota ye ee 
Sept. 2 695 694 690 a 697 
ON cones soa sc tcoe bode 650 a 665 
1 Serer creer ra ae ree 643 a 660 
EMO craw wate stall bate wea 640 a 653 
PONS ies Sa. pei ocean nena 649 a 659 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 











Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


CONTRACT GRADES: BLEACHABLE PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED 
OIL—PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED OIL 


UNIT OF CONTRACT: 60,000 pounds loose oil in licensed bonded warehouse 
BONDED WAREHOUSES located at favorable points: 











ATLANTA, GA. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
MACON, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PORT IVORY, S. I. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


_NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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Saturday, July 18, 1931. 
OR Coa se sos bees sess 125a. 
ET Tie rr 725 a 
RE SEE: 4 eee 
eS eo 691 a 699 
ee Nik dS. akins we bap eee 655 a 665 
Dee Lice ug eae Rise e 640 a 660 
TORN ios aa Ghd nie gute Sis 641 a 660 
7 es ME FR ae SEE PE a 650 a 655 


Sales Southeast crude nominal. 


Monday, July 20, 1931. 
OS See aes Serer es A ee 
Es os ss sis > mun os Sine 701 a 740 
es 2's 8 7a) Tis TR 8 ...-. 
Sept. 2 703 699 698 a 705 
en a5 65% 1 665 665 665a.... 
D5 a5: bigs eno ey ee ee 645 a 670 
ee a ce alas Bie Ouse a 644 a 660 
OO 2 650 650 655 a 660 


Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 
Tuesday, July 21, 1931. 


PRG. Juste ewevebes aeinw ae 
DN suks suse epee see 720 a 750 
EE Sy cP as b's! niehie Soke 721 a 740 
Sept. 2 739 TiS Fo 8 ..-- 
YS ae a 675 
| SSA ee ves re 661 a 680 
Pe aa bk chess case es 640 a 670 
ae 2 655 655 655 a 670 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 
Wednesday, July 22, 1931. 


NS es eres er ee Teei® s««. 
Dist 22 hr sees acre 716 a 745 
Dest aeke! daae oaee 16 a 745 
Sept. 1 705 705 695 a 704 
Ne he re gt 655 a 665 
TI i a ee Let eta 651 a 661 
ae rier eats) ose ols 635 a 649 
JOR. ..... 2 650 650 647 a 651 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 


Thursday, July 23, 1931. 


eT ey SaaS ee ee ee 700 a ....- 
SESS eee 716 a 740 
eye ees (ae 
MGS she. ae eo° Seek Shee 695 a 705 
Sas 660 660 650 a 670 
ees sce s 655 655 645 a 650 
TD, inde: sobs 7 sens eons 635 a 650 
MRS pose. ois 647 647 647 a 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
wi = 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., July 22, 1931.—Cot- 
tonseed meal market, for the first time 
in several days’ exhibited signs of re- 
covery from the stupor in which it had 
drifted, and trading was fairly active 
in comparison. A good buying interest 
was in evidence early, but seemed soon 
satisfied at $20.50 for August and 
$21.00 for November and December. 
Easiness in outside markets, together 
with appearance of selling orders, 
quickly took the edge off the market, 
and prices declined sharply. August 
sold down to $29.25 and November to 
$20.75. The close was only barely 
steady, with prices 50@75c lower. The 
cash situation is reported unsatisfac- 
tory, and there seems little or no in- 
terest in contracting of actual for for- 
ward delivery. Bids were solicited for 
new crop South Georgia August and 
September shipment without success. 
Competing feedstuffs continue on the 
bargain counter and seem to work 
slightly lower each day. 

Cotton seed market also came to life, 
and trading near the close was in fair 
volume, with October and November 
selling at $20.00. A good selling inter- 
est was in evidence at these prices, but 
buyers became timid and quickly low- 
ered their views. Until such time as 
the trade is better informed as to the 
crop prospects, a more or less draggy 
market can be looked for. 


fo 
NEW P. & G. PLANT ON COAST. 


Preliminary operations at the new 
$5,000,000 edible oil plant of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Long Beach, Calif., 
were started recently. It is expected, 
however, that it will be several months 
before the plant is in full operation, as 
a large amount of equipment is yet to 
be installed. The first manufacturing 
will be of edible products such as 
“Crisco,” “Flake White” and “Fluffo.” 
About 125 men are being employed. 
This number will be materially in- 


“creased in October, when it is expected 


that soap manufacturing will begin. 
Construction work is still in progress 
on some of the buildings. 
a Xs 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, July 22, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 19s. 


July 25, 1931, 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Ripley County Packing Corp., Os 
Ind., has been incorporated by ie 
Heller, Floyd Gerrian and R. W. Morrj 

Indiana Packing Corporation, La 
Ind., has been incorporated with a 
ital stock of $3,000. The incorporators 
are J. C. Heller, G. A. Sharp and R, w 
Morris. : 

Johnson Meat Co., Ltd., Los Ang 
Calif., has been incorporated with 
capital of $50,000. The incorporators 
are Carl J. Johnson, Shirley Williams 
and Eleanor Bower. 

Froehling Provision Co., 57 Wes 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, has been jp. 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, 
The incorporators are Frank anj 
George J. Froehling and Florence y 
Reingold. 

Jackson Packing Co., Jackson, Mich, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6,000 to deal in meats g 
wholesale and retail. Incorporators are 
Samuel Moskowitz, Freida Moskowit, 
and Joseph J. Piekarski. 

Contract for the construction of g 
cold storage and curing building to cost 
$500,000 has been awarded by the 
Plankinton Packing Co., Milwa 
Wis. The new structure will be 189 by 
146 ft. in ground area and five stories 


igh. 

Iowa-Nebraska Packing Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has been refinanced, it was an- 
nounced by William Ritchie, jr., attor- 
ney for the company. The $516,000 
first mortgage bond issue has been re- 
tired in full and replaced by a serial 
issue payable out of profits during the 
next 23 years. The second mo 
bond issue of $72,000 was replace 
an issue of 8 per cent preferred stock, 
The lease of the packing plant in South 
Omaha to the Dold Packing Co. was 
> for 19 years from July 1, 


— a 
GOING AFTER WHALE OIL. 


It is reported in London that Unilever 
will send its own whaling fleet to the 
Anarctic next season in spite of the 
decision of the greater part of the whal- 
ing industry to give up production dur- 
ing 1931-32. The reason for Unilever 
proposed action is said to be the neces- 
sity of getting 50,000 tons of fresh oil 
for edible purposes. It is also believed 
the company plans its own production 
of whale oil to be more independent of 
other suppliers. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in April, 1931, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. 8. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. Per cent of 





per animal. live weight. Production 

$ $ 5 = ; 6 
i 9 8s $a : -¢ F a 

- Sg S = mo | | 3H 
ae "edgy = u Se - si eve 
=. S mG, = as. <2 a a ae 
Ts & =e B"s)60C CdS ti‘“‘#R E Ee 
a5 2 a08 2 492 35 2 < o- 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs, M Ibs M Ibs. M ibs. —‘~Pet, 
Edible beef fat?........ 38.83 42.85 4.07 4.47 313,762 28,622 26,362 29,368 102.61 
dible beef offal...... 0.66 29.22 3.21 3.05 ,507 20,478 20, 20,027 97.80 
Cattle hides .......... 89 62.51 6.59 6.52 510,949 760 39,268 119 98.54 
Edible calf fat*?........ 1.24 0.95 0.70 0.60 5,713 504 449 450 _ 80.29 
Edible calf offal....... -10 6.70 4.03 4.22 32,847 782 2,970 8,175 114.18 
P asehbenss cncrcoed 84.28 37.11 14.73 15.79 1,533,265 128,389 _123,5 129,090 100.55 
Edible hog offal....... 7.08 6.65 3.04 2.83 316,550 22,794 25,123 (133 (101.49 
Pork trimmings ....... 14.53 14.14 6.24 6.02 1,22: 271 49,586 49,187 108% 
Inedible hog grease?.... 2.71 2.82 1.17 1.20 121,816 10,392 9,989 838 94. t 
Sheep edible fat'...... 1.80 1.88 2.20 2.25 0,621 2,493 2,716 2,804 rt 

Sheep edible offal...... 2.14 2.17 2.61 2.60 36,120 2,251 * 3,084 3,236 _ 148. 

1Unrendered. ? Rendered. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were weaker latter 
part week on commission house selling 
liquidation, some packer pressure, lim- 
ited support and continued uneasiness 
about the German financial situation. 
Hogs are rather firm and receipts are 
moderate; cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is dull and easy with lard 
and cotton. There is only limited sup- 
port. Cash demand is only fair. Weather 
in the South is satisfactory, but there 
are increasing complaints of damage 
from too much rain, 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

July, $6.90@7.30; Aug., $6.95@7.25; 
Sept., $6.90@6.98; Oct., $6.45@6.58; 
Nov. $6.25@6.55; Dec., $6.25@6.40; 
Jan., $6.82@6.40. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

July, $6.91@7.40; Aug., $6.90 bid; 
Sept., $6.70@6.99; Oct., $6.85@6.57; 
Nov., $6.25@6.45; Dec., $6.20@6.40; 
Jan., $6.25@6.40. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 3%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, 8c. 


Friday’s General Markets. 

New York, July 24, 1981. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.20@8.30; middle 
western, $7.05@8.05; city, 75% @7%c; 
refined continent, 8%c; South Ameri- 
- 85c; Brazil kegs, 934c; compound, 
10%e. 

a 


EGYPTIAN CASINGS BARRED. 

Casings imported from Egypt through 
foreign certification will no longer be 
acceptable. All animal casings leaving 
Egypt after August 1, 1931, must be 
disinfected before they can enter trade 
channels in the United States. 

This ruling is provided in a letter 
from the Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry to meat inspectors, 
dated June 25, 1931, the full text of 
which follows: “The permission granted 
in Circular Letter No. 1616, dated May 
15, 1929, for the importation through 
foreign certification of animal casings 
from Egypt, is hereby revoked. All 
animal casings which leave Egypt on 
and after August 1, 1931, shall be dis- 
infected as required by previous in- 
structions as a condition for admission 
into the United States.” 

—@— 


MAY EGG EXPORTS DECLINE. 
May exports of eggs in the shell 
totaled 1,601,587 doz., compared with 
2,725,161 doz. last May. For the five 
months ending with May, exports 
amounted to 5,330,485 doz., compared 
With 8,904,130 doz. in the 1930 period. 
y small quantities of eggs and 
yolks frozen, dried or canned were ex- 
Ported, amounting in May to 2,999 lbs., 
compared with 10,182 Ibs. last May and 
122,170 Ibs. for the five months ended 
With May, 1931, compared with 44,694 
In the = eriod. 
ports of eggs in the shell during 
ay, 19381, were 22,917 doz., compared 





with 19,384 doz. last Ma 


doz. for the 


the five months’ period of 1930. 


A decline of more than 50 per cent 


and 126,599 
five months ended with 
May, 1931, compared with 143,868 for 
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took place in the import of dried and 
frozen whole eggs, yolks and egg albu- 
men. In May, 1931, the import of these 
products totaled 1,112,192 Ibs., com- 
pared with 2,404,142 a year ago and 
for the five months of 1931, 4,291,424 
Ibs., compared with 8,787,359 Ibs. in the 
1980 period. 








Wholesale and Retail Meat Prices Compared 


New York Meat Prices. 


Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
New York City for the week ending 
July 18, compared to the previous week 
and the same week a year ago, are re- 
ported as follows by the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics: 


WHOLESALE. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


seth, adicth ae 
u » vu a ’ 
1981. 1931. 1930. 


Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ...$14.25 $13.95 
Good ..... 13.15 .80 
700 Ibs. up, Choice ... 13.55 13.35 
500 lbs. up, Medium .. 11.30 10.30 
Common .. 9.60 8.55 

Cow— 
Medium .. 8.75 8.45 
Common .. 7.30 7.20 


Veal carcasses (skin on): 
Choice ... 19.60 








LAMB. 
38 lbs. down, Choice .... 22.50 18.40 
SE 21.10 16.80 
Medium .. 18.80 14.40 
89-45 Ibs., Choice ... 22.00 18.40 
Ree 20.10 16.80 
Medium .. 18.40 14, 
PORK CUTS 
Fresh— 
Loins 
8-10 IDB. BV... ccccccces 22.80 18.50 
IO-12 IDB, Vici cccccsicics 21.80 17.50 
12-15 IDB, AV... ccccces 19.20 14.20 
pg a Sea 16.00 12.00 
Shoulders, N. Y. style skinned. 
SIS TB. 0s 5c sscreccic 12.45 11.50 
Cured— 
Hams, smoked, Reg. No. 1. 
12-14 IDB. AV... cee eeee 20.75 20.00 
14-16 WDB, AV... cccccccce 20.00 19.25 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
16-18 Ibs. Av........e00e 19. 20.25 
pe a eer 19.50 19.75 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
8-10 IDS. BV.cccccccccce 24.35 23.75 
Bacon, No. 1, S. P. cure. 
S10 TW: RV ioc ce cse veces 19.40 19.00 
10-13 IDS. BV... .ccccccces 18.25 18.25 
LARD. 
Refined, tubs...........0+. 9.62 10.12 
RETAIL, 
(Mostly cash and carry—good grade). 
BEEF. 
July 15, 
1931. 
per pound. 
Porterhouse steak... .445 42 
Sirloin steak........ 37 
Round steak........ 36 345 
Rib roast, 1st cut -295 
Chuck roast -205 
Plate 12 
jogs Soieawe cas cece ° 27 
Loin chops .... ae a 425 
Rib chops .... oo .36 
BOWIE |. dec cccccces e 11 
Chops, center cuts.. .315 
Bacon, strips ....... .31 31 
Bacon, sliced ...... 355 
b WHOS ..ccee .235 
Picnics, smoked 17 165 
LARD. 
BArG: . occ cccescviewes -10 10 
VEAL. 
Cutlets ......cceeee 45 4 
GHOPS ..cccveccesecs 375 375 
MRSWIME 20. ccccsccce 175 175 


Sezses 


July1, July 15, 
1931. 1930. 





Chicago Meat Prices. 


Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
Chicago for the week ending July 18, 
compared to the previous week and the 
same week a year ago, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


WHOLESALE, 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
July 18, July 11, July 10. 
‘a » w a 
- 1981. 1981. 1930. 
Steer—- 


550-700 lbs., Choice ... $14.15 $13.05 $16.65 
Good ..... 13.00 12.05 15.50 

700 lbs. up, Choice .... 12.50 11. 
Good ..... 11.90 11.10 30 

500 Ibs. up, Medium .. io 10.50 14.90 


8 
mS 
8 








ommon . 9.35 13.15 
Cow— 
eave 9.50 8.50 13.00 
Medium .. 8.50 7.50 11.50 
Common .. 7.50 6.50 10.50 
Veal carcasses (skin on) 
Choice ... 15.60 14.20 21.20 
Said ee 14.60 12.80 19.20 
Medium .. 12.60 11.10 17.60 
Common .. 10.60 9.60 16.20 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs. down, Choice ... 22.00 18.80 24.00 
Good ..... 20.00 16.60 22.40 
Medium .. 17.50 13.90 1240 
39-45 Ibs., Choice .... 22.00 18.80 24.00 
Good ..... 20.00 16.60 22.40 
Medium .. 17.50 ql 9.40 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh— 
Loins. 
GAGE BE ecicks vee 21.70 21.20 23.40 
10-12 Ibs, AV....2.. cece 20.70 20.30 22.30 
MS 8 eae 15.60 16.50 18.30 
TOE CONS Oe eciccsencucd 11.50 11.35 13.45 
Shoulders, N. Y. style skinned. 
SIF TR. BY oar ccaceces 11.30 10.80 15.00 
Cured— 
Hams, smoked, Reg. No. 1. 
pre DN Aree ee 21.00 20.50 25.00 
14-16 Ibs. av............ 19.50 19,00 25.00 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
Po ee err 19.50 19.50 28.00 
18-20. Ibe, AV.50... oc etae 18.50 18.50 27.25 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
a) Saye re 23.50 23.50 29.50 
Bacon, No. 1, S. P. cure. 
oR eer 18.00 18.00 23.50 
SOOES BOG BDWicv cc ccacecs 17.50 17.50 22.00 
LARD. 
po a ere re 8.25 9.25 10.50 
RETAIL. 
(Mostly cash and carry—good grade). 
BEEF. 
July 18, Bd 11, ouy 15, 
1931. 1931. 930. 
‘per pound. 
Porterhouse steak... .36 36 465 
Sirloin steak........ 36 .36 .425 
Round steak........ .34 36 365 
Rib roast, 1st cut.. .225 225 .30 
Chuck roast......... -21 -185 -225 
Plate Beef... 52.00. 005 -095 .135 
LAMB. 
oss deh v'¥'48'sle -235 -20 -285 
Loin chops.......... 425 425 475 
Rib chops ......... -425 -425 475 
ee aa 16 12 165 
PORK. 
Chops, center cuts.. .30 .30 -29 
Bacon, strips ....... ... «ee < 
Bacon, sliced ...... as 
Hams, whole ....... 215 
Picnics, smoked .... .16 14 21 
LARD. 
BARS seas Gviciccss .08 10 13 
VEAL. 
Sc oth ¢ SEE Pe 38 .375 45 
errr ree. 34 .325 _ 40 
WOON oc cccvsciess 135 12 19 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO — ereto sonapeas he gg Pye 
: ucks, .00@6.50; throwouts, $4.00 
eae * Ss bin cecil 5.00; range throwouts, $5.50 and $5.75 


Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1931. to killers; strictly choice yearlings, 
CATTLE—Compared with a week $6.25; fat native ewes, $2.00@3.25. 


ago: Fed Sane yon Maree mage, ————— 

heifer and mixed yearlings sharing ad- 

vance; mediumweight and weighty - ee CITY i 
steers, fully 50c up, instances 75c high- Cenpenns Se Ee Setetend 


er; fat she stock steady to strong; cut- : 

ter cows, strong to 25c higher; bulls, Kansas City, Kan., July 23, 1931. 
10@15c higher; vealers, about 50c high- CATTLE—Trade this week was fea- 
er. Extreme top fed yearling steers, tured by a 25 to mostly 50c price ad- 
$9.10; weighty steers, $8.65; big Vance on lightweight fed steers and 
weights, $8.15; heifer yearlings, $8.85. Yearlings. Matured fed steers and 
Demand was very active for strictly 8tassers, after opening the week slow, 
grainfed steers and yearlings, the price closed on a strong to 25c higher basis. 
spread between these and grassy offer- Choice 843-lb. to 951-lb. yearling steers 
ings widening as the week closed. Re- and 622-lb. heifers topped at $8.75. Bulk 
ceipts for the week were smaller, and of fed steers and yearlings sold from 
the proportion well finished steers and $6-75@8.25; best steers cleared at $8.00, 
yearlings relatively smaller, the supply and other strongweight natives were 
grassers and shortfeds expanding. This most numerous at $7.00@7.50. Common 
led to discrimination against lower © medium western steers bulked at 
grades. $4.25@6.25. Grass fat she stock moved 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago: slowly at steady to easier values, and 
Weights below 250 Ibs. about steady; steady values were maintained on bulls. 
heavier weights, unevenly weak to 25e Vealers and calves were weak to 50c 
lower; packing sows, weak to 15c off. lower. The practical vealer top was 
Lighter “‘ - were the main support- $6.50. : é 
ing factor. Slow demand had a weak- HOGS—Weights averaging down- 
ening influence, particularly on heavies ward from 270 Ibs. are 15@25c higher 
and packing sows. Week’s top, $7.85; than a week ago, and the heavier 
late top, $7.75; late bulk, 170 to 220 weights are strong to 10c higher. Ship- 
Ibs., $7.50@7.70; 230 to 280 Ibs., $6.40 pers today paid up to $7.60 for 180- to 
@7.50; 290 to 350 Ibs., $5.50@6.35; light 220-lb. weights, while bulk of 150- to 
lights, $7.25@7.60; pigs, $6.50@7.25; 250-Ib. lots sold from $7.10@7.50. Most 
plain kinds, down to $5.50; packing 260- to 290-Ib. kinds went at $6.25@ 
sows, 325 to 450 Ibs., $4.35@5.25; light- 7.10, and $6.10@6.25 secured 300- to 
weights, to $5.65; heavies, down to 320-lb. averages. Packing sows are 25c 
$4.00. lower, with late sales from $4.25@5.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: SHEEP—Fat lambs were tendered a 
Fat lambs and yearlings, unevenly 25 decline of 25@35c, but mature killing 
@75c lower, inbetween grades off most; classes of sheep were in limited sup- 
slaughter ewes, about 25c down. Week’s ply and unchanged. Choice Colorado 
top on native lambs, $8.00; best rang- lambs topped at $7.15, while the better 
ers, $7.75, paid early and also at close. grades of native lambs throughout the 
Today’s bulks: Good and choice native week sold from $6.75@7.00. Odd lots 
lambs, $7.00@7.50; few, $7.75; compar- -of ewes ranged downward from $3.00. 


with 

Mod Servi 

The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 

Livestock Buying Organization 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lafayette, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. 
Detroit, Mich. Sioux City, Iowa 
Service Dept., Washington, D. C.—C. B. Heinemann, Manager 
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July 25, 1931, | 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, July 23, 1931. 
CATTLE — Light steers, yearlj 
and heifers are 25@50c higher, w 
medium weight steers and heavies ap 
strong to 25c higher; grain-fed cows 
steady; medium grade, 25c lower; bulls, 
weak to 25c lower; vealers and cal 
50c higher. Top for the week, $9,09, 
was paid for strictly choice yearlings 
784 to 986 lbs., while best medi 
weight steers cashed at $8.60 and best 
heavy steers at $7.75. Bulk fed steers 
and yearlings, all weights, $7.25@895, 
Top on yearling heifers, $8.65; bulk fed 
heifers, $6.75@8.25; grass cows, $3.50@ 
5.75; grain-feds, up to $6.25, cutter 
grades, $2.25@3.50, medium bulls, $3.59 
@4.00. Top on vealers was $7.00, a few 
selects and heavy calves up to $7.50, 
HOGS—Receipts continued _ liberal, 
with price range the widest for the seq. 
son. Medium weight and light butchers 
are 15@25c higher; heavy butchers and 
weighty packing sows, 15@25c lower, 
On Thursday, top reached $7.40, with 
the following bulks: 160 to 240 lbs, 
$6.75@7.35; 240 to 280 Ibs., $5.75 
6.75; 280 to 375 lbs., $5.00@5.75; 4 
ing sows, $4.10@5.40; stags, $3.75@ 
4.75. 


SHEEP—Liberal receipts resulted in 
a 50c break on lambs and ro 
with matured sheep steady for 
period. Thursday’s bulk and top on 
range lambs was $7.00. Fed clip 
lambs cashed at $7.00; native 1 
mostly $6.75 down; medium grade, $5.00 
@5.50; common, down to $4.00. 
yearlings found release at $4.50@5.00; 
good and choice ewes, $2.25@3.00. 


a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., July 23, 1931. 


CATTLE—AII classes of slaughter 
cattle showed strength, but heavy steers 
made the most progress, and grassers 
encountered the greatest opposition 
from buyers. Slaughter steers, year- 
lings and she stock generally finished 
25@50c higher than a week earlier; 
bulls about steady; vealers and calves, 
50c higher. The load-lot top reached 
$8.65 for choice 1,028-Ib. steers, al- 
though a part load brought $8.75 to- 
day. Straight heifers topped at $8.50; 
best 1,250-Ib. steers, $7.50; 1,400-pound- 
ers, $7.35. Bulk of fed steers and year- 
lings brought $7.00@8.40; most straight 
grassers, $4.85@5.65. Most fat heifers 
brought $7.40@8.00; beef cows, $3.25@ 
4.50; top vealers, $6.50. 

HOGS—Most butcher hogs show 
steady; extreme heavies, 15@25c lower; 
sows, 25@75c lower for the week. Top 
today was $7.50; bulk offerings, 240 Ib. 
down, $7.25@7.50; 250 to 300 Ibs., $6.10 
@7.00; 325 to 350 Ibs., $5.75@6.00; 
sows, mostly $4.00@5.25. 

SHEEP—A slow weak market pre 
vailed for lambs in the face of 
supplies in a number of weeks. T 
market, which was temporarily bullish 
a week ago, has dropped back 25@b50e, 
most range lambs selling in a spread 
$7.00@7.25. Top, $7.25; best natives, 
$7.00; bulk, $5.50@7.00. Receipts § 
carry an over large number of imi 
tween and low grade natives. Seve 
loads of fat ewes brought $3.25, a 25¢ 
advance over the week before. 
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July 25, 1931. 
ST. LOUIS 


ted by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
— Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 23, 1981. 

CATTLE—Compared with a_ week 
ago: Fat light weight steers and year- 
lings, 25c higher; other native steers, 
western steers and medium bulls, steady 
to 25c lower. Mixed yearlings and 
heifers, 25c higher; all cows steady; 
vealears, $1.00 higher. Bulk of native 
steers brought $6.25@8.35, with top 
yearlings $8.90 and choice heavy steers 
$7.50. Most western steers scored $5.25 
@6.35; fat mixed yearlings and heifers, 
largely $7.75@8.75, with top mixed 
yearlings $9.00 and best heifers $8.75. 
Most medium fleshed mixed and heifers 
earned $6.50@7.00; cows, principally 
$3.75@4.75; top, $6.00; low cutters, 
$2.00@2.25. Top medium bulls claimed 
$4.25 today; top vealers, $8.50. 

HOGS—Declines early in the week 
were practically recovered, and hog 
prices wound up steady to strong. Top 
prices reached $7.90, with bulk of 140- 
to 270-lb. descriptions at $7.25@7.85; 
sows, mostly $4.50@5.50. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices ruled 25@50c 
lower for the Thursday to Thursday 
period, bulk of lambs selling late at 
87.00 to packers, with city butchers 
paying upward to $7.50 for choice kinds. 
Buck lambs earned $6.00 mostly; throw- 
outs, $3.50; fat ewes, $1.50@3.00. 


—— 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 23, 1931. 


CATTLE—Urgent buying demands 
developed fully 25c higher yearling and 
light weight steer values, while call for 
medium and heavy weight beeves ap- 
peared extremely indifferent, and weak 
to 25e lower price schedules were in- 
augurated. Choice light yearlings made 
$8.25@8.50 freely, with sales largely 
$7.00@8.00. Matured steers cashed at 
$7.35 down, and the bulk dropped to 
$6.25. Heifers advanced fully 25c, and 
other she stock ruled steady. Choice 
light heifers topped at $8.85, and cows 
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Private Wires to Clear- 
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Hog Alley 
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bulked at $3.50@4.50. Bulls and veal- 
ers strengthened. Medium grade bulls 
reached $4.25 readily, and the practical 
vealer top advanced to $6.50. 

HOGS—Demand centered on _ best 
medium and light butchers, and these 
sold steady to 10c higher, while 
weightier kinds continued slow with 
values steady for the week. Better 
grade butchers, 230-lbs. down, brought 
mostly $7.00@7.25; top, $7.35. Most 
240 to 260 lbs. turned at $6.00@6.75, 
and weightier kinds largely at $5.25@ 
6.00. Packing sows sold 15@25c low- 
er, with the bulk $4.25@5.25; best 
lights, $5.35. 

SHEEP — Despite determined re- 
sistance, fat lamb prices dipped close 
to the season’s low when best offerings 
brought $7.15 late, 25@50c under a 
week ago. Shipping demand, however, 
strengthened the undertone, and both 
range and native lambs bulked $6.75@ 
7.00. Aged sheep ruled strong. Fat 
ewes sold mostly $2.00@3.00, and scat- 
tered bunches of yearlings cashed $4.50 
down. Choice handy-weights were quot- 
able to $5.00. 

SP ES 
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ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Moderated receipts at all 
markets made for a steady to strong 
market compared with last Wednesday. 
Choice yearlings at $8.50 set a new car- 
lot top since April, bulk of all fed year- 
lings centering at $7.50@8.25; matured 
steers, $6.50@7.50; grassy natives, 
$5.00@6.00. Beef cows centered at 
$3.25@4.50; heifers, $4.25@6.25; fed 
yearlings, to $8.35; cutters, $2.25@3.00; 
bulls, $4.00@4.25. Vealers averaged 
steady, medium to choice kinds selling 
from $5.00@7.50. 

HOGS—Declines have featured the 
hog trade throughout, light weights av- 
eraging 10c lower; butchers, 25c off; 
sows, 25@40c down. Better 140- to 
225-Ilb. weights sold today at $7.00@ 
7.25; most 225- to 260-lb. weights, $6.00 
@7.00; heavier averages, down to $5.00; 
sows, largely $4.50@4.85. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


43 


SHEEP — Fat lamb prices have 
worked 50c lower during the period, fat 
natives selling today at $5.50@6.50, 
choice kinds being held around $7.00. 
Throwouts went at $3.50. 

a 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., July 23, 1931. 


Compared with a week ago, hogs 
scaling 240 lbs. down unloaded direct 
at 24 concentration points and 7 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota are 
about steady; heavier weights, including 
packing sows, 10@25c lower. Market- 
ings were unusually light and packers 
were active buyers of the few offered 
for sale. Late bulk of 170 to 220 lbs., 
$6.75@7.10; 230 to 250 Ibs., $6.50@ 
6.85; 260 to 280 Ilbs., $6.00@6.50; 
heavier weights, down to $5.00; pack- 
ing sows, $3.75@5.00. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, July 23, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 
ec S| ae Serre 21,400 
BARONET, SOS WS sok i. ckccties 23,200 23,900 
Co ae a ee 43,100 43,300 
py any ae Re 9,400 9,500 
Wednesday, July 22............ 8,800 13,100 
Thursday, July 23.............. 7,200 14,800 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 


based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 


ills. 
he 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, July 17, 19381: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

July 17. week. 1930. 
CHICA ZO ooo sc vccceesecece 93,536 72,177 123,186 
Kansas City, Kan....... 11,456 21,586 21,405 
i” REE Pape Ae 83,746 43,687 54,434 
| A ne 41,303 36,319 7,002 
SIO CRF Rocce elec 19,407 26,623 30,079 
PR: NI ihe sic sistorae aw rove 52,813 27,243 38,647 
a NR <2. cis. 000-0 6s 6:0 600 33,549 13,099 15,255 
Indianapolis ............. 14,282 11,070 18,698 
New York and J. C...... 34,627 17,042 24,241 
5 | SS Seria se aaa e 334,719 268,846 372,947 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 














E. K. Corrigan 


So. Omaha, Nebr. 


E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder 


Live Stock Purchas- 
ing Agent Operating 


Kansas City, Mo. So. St. zouk. Mo. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., D. E. Smythe 


Two Omaha, Nebr. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Cattle Depts. Chas, B. Reynolds Art. Egan 
a 


Four Markets 


R. Symon 





J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 



































PACKERS’ PURCHASES 

Purchases of livestock 7. — at Sal 48, 
centers for the week a we 4 a 18. 
1931, with com: sons, 
National Provisioner as — 

CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.........-. 5,178 8,167 19,218 
Swift & Co...... evccces - 4,187 1,974 85 
Wilson & Co..........-- . 4,655 562 9,751 
Morris & Co...........- - 1,829 686 8,415 
+s - Prov. ese 1,506 642 cheb 
G Hi md Co..... 1,888 = R 
Libby, McNeil. & Libby.. 517 


Brennan Packing Co., ma ska Independent 








ae geding Oo 4,261 ni h a 3128 on 

ckin, “e a others, ogs. 

Total: Cat 19, wane calves, 13,265; hogs, 
53,068; sheep, , 

KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ......... 2,620 1,579 2,862 

ma =f ees. oa . 1,041 4,460 

Semis @ On. ...--.....2- "628 «= «2,818 

SE ae 2,908 4,821 

Wilson & Co. 1,857 3,378 

OCRETS 2.2... ccccccccccees 293 49 

EE cicssvenksesdeese 8,306 18,383 

Cattle and 

calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ......... 6.368 13,710 12,636 

y Pkg. Oo......... 4,075 13,206 13,079 

Dold Pkg. Co.......-++++. 1,197 7,042 pene 

Morris & Co. ........--. +337 6,139 5,355 

Swift & Co.......cccceees 6,177 11,943 14,279 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 37 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 





















































Co., 32 cattle; Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 1; Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 84 cattle; J. Rife Pke. Co., a: 
J. Roth & Sons, 67 cattle; So. Omaha Co., 
43 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 4 272 cattle; “Sinclair 
Pkg. Co., 453; Wilson & Co., 767 cattle. 
Total: Cattle, 23,316; hogs, 84,623; sheep, 
45,349. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,288 1,543 3,459 6,817 
Swift & eine Sinemin 2,276 2,550 2,214 6,289 
Morris & Co. ...... 459 1,011 es 874 
Fast Side Pkg. Co.. wae, 2 730 
American Pkg. Co... 107 264 1,755 257 
Krey Pkg. Co....... cae see | ee nine 
DE. wesnebso0us ,006 4,432 20,992 2,962 
EN. eescasesences 3,470 616 11,964 eee 
MOR nekkeseesnca 18,411 10,486 43,718 17,929 
Not including 4,264 cattle, 2,871 calves, 31,198 
hogs and 2,962 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,081 50L 6,878 11,438 
Armour and Co. .... 2,844 487 6, 6,471 
0 eas ,370 ee 222 
eee y 6,295 993 21,426 18,131 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3,001 118 15,030 5,491 
Armour and Co. .... 3,453 127 14,564 6,061 
Swift. & Co. ....... 2,253 113. 7,695 394,143 
Smith Bros. ........ Sees <aae pees 
PEED Sowscccccce 4,476 6 18,876 Si 
WED ccccccccccccs 34 22 
DE aves eescste 13,560 398 56,187 15,695 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,527 857 691 563 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1, 934 724 559 
DE Gabauascbecces 146 45 594 ases 
SEE” weehnesvaces : 8,307 307 +=1,836 2,009 1,122 
Not including 290 cattle and 553 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. t.. ein 795 420 975 1,176 
Jacob Dold Co. 624 35 740 35 
Wichita D. B Co... 36 cone 200 sane 
Dunn Ostertag ..... 133 eee 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 38 ° oeee shes 
Fred W. Dold...... 106 > 212 
RE Ska'ss osnccws 1,732 455 1,927 1,211 
Not including 4,127 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,111 145 1,836 5,834 
Simi Stines os. ne Ms tam “3a 
ayney- y ’ 
ENED: chocvedsveses 564 640 =, 2,998 
POE ccccdsweccss 3,976 1,033 5,528 14,245 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,179 3,551 11,614 1,746 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 390 ,034 
wift & Co. ....... 3,234 5,153 18,064 3,973 
United Pkg. ere 2,032 132 eee 16 
IE yn ce-stu cosets 929 82 9,776 
TE nc ciscceveses . 8,764 764 9,952 952 39,454 5,735 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,477 5,460 6,321 1,834 
R. Gumz & Co...... 108 166 95 99 
Armour and Co. .... 520 2,742 ee ca 
Sr 426 62 99 21 
re 313 311 94 604 
DOOR © creccscesees 2,844 8,741 6,609 2,558 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,240 702 3,035 1,523 
Armour and Co. .... 268 115 =—1,150 88 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 635 218 alae 569 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 poe a 1,050 Sees 
Brown Bros. ....... 125 55 178 12 
Indianapolis Prov. Co. 36 5 156 asa 
Schussler Pkg. Co... .... b2% 201 bene 
Riverview Pkg. 5 er 125 es es 
Maass Hartman Co.. 20 16 naib 6 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 134 8 290 aoe 
Art Wabnitz ...... 2 45 ‘ee 44 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 26 re haan eet 
EE tvecacden ee ,258 1,782 14,431 6,664 
eR eae 487 151 650 1,040 
DE Shen ecauvan 4,241 3,097 21,266 9,946 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 3 TO, 457 
FE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,278 320 5,076 6,856 
Kroger & B. Co. 34 133 204 sees 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 5 pwns 252 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. ? cae 831 
A. Sander Pkg. =. 8 aces 957 oma 
a F. Schroth 17 eee 1,446 eves 
J. Schlachter a Sons 188 243 see's 198 
John F. Stegner.... 164 273 317 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 12 esse 456 eo0e 
DEED... cwiecevcns 109 858 1,620 23,532 
EEE. écnéwenssecee 1,116 565 617 614 
MEF ckuhccesune 2,931 2,395 11,459 31,974 


Not including 1.870 cattle, 52 calves, 7,276 hogs 
and 4,982 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended July 18, 1931, with compariauna: 


























CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 18. week 1930. 
PND. oo dna satakkew een 29,419 34,033 27,724 
ee GO coccvccevces 14,487 12,851 8, 
Dh Sikh scbecceactueee 23,316 21,455 24,468 
LT Jccebecpe cuenta 22,675 15,393 12,674 
LR on séhdspedess 295 6,875 7.450 
EF ar 13,560 10,458 11,798 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,597 é 3,611 
TE <tabacine senses 1,732 955 1,743 
Es os eke ae a wi 3,976 3,180 2,189 
DT Siseh scosaheene'e 764 8,391 10,007 
OS See 844 1,973 2.734 
Indianapolis ............. 4,241 3,464 4,487 
EE a chica sonuuduess 801 3,855 2,987 
BR Siva ntecpessneten 139,707 124,786 130,085 
HOGS. 
DE cnc cconndeuneen 53,068 52,456 59,341 
Bee GF wc ccccssccne 8,306 363 18,046 
Ee ye 84,623 f 81,577 
DEED dnsinackanna sees 74,916 78,857 21,336 
PR .s%~snashoowes ,705 28,465 
EE \snscnednieesed 56,187 47,203 46,281 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,562 2,635 854 
.. aa 024 3,578 5,886 
EE? oacasasiphcccnse . 5,528 . 4,237 
TENE  Sackeucbabvawase 39,454 37,384 30,305 
Milwaukee ...........0. . 6,501 7,970 
Indianapolis ............- . 25,493 114 
DE sbcccaseuagetc 18,735 19,487 15,135 
Aer 398,734 384,523 350,050 
SHEEP. 
RSE .ccccsccescesccus , 51,765 63,348 
Kansas Olty ....cccccsee 18,383 13,427 28,298 
EE oo kes dhe eeunkeue 45.349 38,068 44,659 
i ED ccvseccsoscescs 20,881 14,667 18,193 
BE, DORN cccccccccccese 18,131 13,483 23,091 
Sioux City ..........e00. 15,695 16,614 16,645 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,122 769 1,792 
DEE cornkvssssoavases 1,211 507 2,046 
Denver SC oepeneksueasues 14,245 7,356 16,192 
St. Paul ..... ra re ee 5,735 3,633 4,320 
Milwaukee ...........00. 558 s 1.455 
Indianapolis ...........++ 9,946 7,387 7,846 
ee eee ee 36,956 7,425 9,742 
WE. cksciccnesvccenes 238,489 176,606 237,627 
eee eae 
WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


July 25, 1981, 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 

Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unig 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 

Mon., July e.- - -15,627 3,055 45,952 
Tues., July 14.... 8,068 3,771 17,175 re 
Wed., July is. --10,565 2,763 12,856 17, 
Thurs., July 16.. 6,804 2,031 17,632 in 
Fri., Jul 2,750 287 16,601 9am 
Sat., July 18..... 600 300 = 8,000 4. 
This week ...... 44,414 12,207 118,216 @2gg 
Previous week ...41,121 6,074 4 56,809 
Year ago ....... 830 12,914 136,744 T2913 
Two years ago...38,527 10,483 143,149 647% 











Total receipts for month and year to July 18, 
with comparisons: 
—July——— —— FY . 
1931. 1930. 1981. 19m 
Cattle. ss... 99,790 116,850 1,162,407 1,157.6 
Calves ...... 941 16,133 310, 
OS Seer: 262,082 344,237 4,291,973 4,369 7% 
Sheep .......150,964 163,606 2,147,183 ott es 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., July 13.... 4,899 7 8,708 2,605 
Tues., July 14... 2,229 5 4, 148 
Wed., July 15.... 2,481 Jena 2,878 ™ 
Thurs., July - - 2,127 41 3,773 g 
Fri., July 17..... 906 15 5,350 Ty 
Sat., July 18.. 100 aires 1,000 500 
This week ...... 12,742 68 25,999 528 
Previous week ..13,260 57 27,044 1138 
WORE OOO .ccccnes 12,171 30,921 5,118 
Two years ago...10,591 31L 24,791 517 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE Siro, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended July 18.$ 7.65 $ 6.40 $ 2.60 $ 7% 
Previous week ..... 7.50 6.35 215 7.0 
SD wassaesk so spas ba5 8.75 2.85 10,40 
: caehesaskeaepen 14.85 11.50 6.00 145 
TIS occcccovesccecs 15.15 10.80 5.75 15.50 
ne sseswe gapses'sen 11.60 9.30 6.00 13.80 
WDE 2 nccccccscscces 9. 12.85 _ 5.5 13.9 
Av. 1926-1930 ....$12.10 $10.65 $5.25 5.25 $18.65 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net ug § of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 





ers at the icago Stock Yards: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended July 18.... 31,700 92,700 57,30 
Previous week .. . 27,864 80,609 45,467 
1930 ... 40,659 105,823 67,797 
1929 . 27,986 118,358 50,628 
1928 . 82,014 100,358 53,45 
eae eee 40,612 104,181 50,310 


*Saturday, July 18, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. 


Avg. 

*Week ended July 18.118,200 257 $ 7.95 $64 
Previous week ....... 107,653 256 7.70 6.85 
BRED Sc csicessccvccsess 186,744 254 10.00 8% 
rer 143,149 254 12.50 1100 
BED, geesd ces ates oe anie 32, 239 11.70 10.8 
SE: snsveauntasecoess 135,225 246 10.80 9.30 
BD. cite vecvcscwcvdecns 111,061 250 14. _14.% 12. 
Av. 1926-1930....... 131,800 250 $11.95 $10.65 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended July 18, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 





Week ended zuty | eer ee . 98,536 

Paris Se See R ec} 
REPO aascdessnee wa abot 0s eee aeeee ee 
 _Benellhanieakleeetbamatte se “1199, 785 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago. packers 
and shippers during the week ended Th 
July 28, 1931, were as follows: 


eek 
ended Prev. 
July 23. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............55 55,281 52,486 
Direct to packers ............+00 27,690 i] 
Shippers’ purchases ...........+- 26/588 
ME cine Shsesasaczactwennane 109,559 100,296 
—_@—_ 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 18, 1931: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ........ 4020 9,443 2,982 65,418 
Central Union ...... 2,887 1,141 ...;-; ae 
Seer 6,111 4,399 9,965 
re sex asie 7,018 14,983 12,807 - 85,61 
Previous week ...... 7,733 10,819 10,907 5638 
Two weeks ago .... 4,614 10,725 14, 7151 58; 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, July 28, 1931: 




















Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch......$ 7.15@ 7.60 $ 7.35@ 7.90 $ 7.00@ 7.40 $ 7.00@ 7.40 $ @ 7.35 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch... 7.40@ 7.70 7.75@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.40 7.15@ 7.60 7.3) 
(180- bs.) gd-ch........... 7.50@ 7.75 7.80@ 7.90 7. 7.40 7.20@ 7.60 7.35 
Med. ( 220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 7.50@ 7.75 7.70@ 7.90 7.1 7.35 7.20@ 7.60 7. 7.35 
(220-250 ) MEE ccccccccce é 7.65 7.30@ 7.80 6.40@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.60 6.20@ 7.25 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch... 6.20@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.40 5.50@ 6.75 6.35@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.60 
‘(290-850 Ibs.) ite. ecceseesss 5.40@ 640 6.15@ 6.90 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 645 5.15@ 6.00 
. sows (275- Ibs.) med-ch. 4.25@ 5.65 4.25@ 5.75 4.1 5.40 4.25@ 5.10 4.25@ 5.25 
sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... c,h BS Be. ke Bree 6.75@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.75 
Av cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 6.23-254 lbs. 7.27-222 Ibs. 5.65-276 Ibs. 6.65-234 Ibs. .......... 
slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS. ) : 
QhOICE ..ceccccccccsccccccceee 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 e+ 9.00 25@ 8.75 
GOOd .escccccccccccrcccesceees 7-759@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.25 
Medi sececccccceccesccecees 7,00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.25 6.50 7.50 
COMMON ..ceccceecececceseces 5.25@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 5.75 5 6.50 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
° 8.50@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 
—_ ee 4 8.50 725@ 8.50 to0@ 8.00 7000 8.25 750g 8.25 
Medium . i oa 7.75 5008 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 7.25 Hert 7.50 
Common 5.25@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 6.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,800 LBS.) : 
Choice ..cccccecccccccvcccces. 8.00@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 
wccccccsocccccccccccccecs «61ee0ae 8.00 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.50 ‘6.75 7.75 6.25@ 7.50 
Medium ..ccccccccccccccccces . 650@ 7.50 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Chole «+-e+eeeeeeeeeesereeees T75@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.75 G.75@ 1.75 7.00@ 8.00 7.15@ 7.85 
GOOd .eeeeecccccccececccceeees 7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.15 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): 
8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 
7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.25 6.00@ 7.50 
6.25@ 7.25 6.25@*7.25 6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.25 
4.25@ 6.25 3.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 
Choice sobaWadwoudseansales 5.253@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 
Good .....ccccccccccccccsccess 4.50@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.75 
Com-Med. ..ccccccccccccccccee 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.75 3g 4.00 2.75@ 3.50 3.0 4.00 
Low cutter and cutter........ 2:25@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.50 1.50@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
GA-Ch. wccccccccvccccccccccces 4.25@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 350g 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.75 
Cut-med. ...... Bie RR TS 3.35@ 4.65 2.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 2.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.25 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
MEE, ccccccccccscececees sees 7.25@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.50 
Medium ...... COesecodecesceoe 6.00@ 7.25 5.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
SPOOR. cccccvcccccccseccces 4.50@ 6.00 2.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.50 2.50@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
GOR. .cccccccccccccccccseccee 5.00@ 6.50 86.50@ 9. 5.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.00 
Com-med. ....ececcccccccccess 2.79@ 5.00 3.00@ 6.50 3.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 0 2.50@ 4.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 bs. down)—Gd-ch......... 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.10 6.25@ 7.15 6.50@ 7.50 
ME ccccccces eevee 5 nh 6.75 5008 6.50 475@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 
(All weights)—Common 4.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 3.50@ 6.25 3.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.25 2.25@ 5.50 
(90-120 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ........ 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 
(120-150 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ....... 1.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 3.00 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. GOOD LAMBS 
Summary of top prices for livestock foronto .....+...--++++. bas lia > li 
at leading Canadian centers, week end- ‘Winnipeg (12212122211! 8/50 9.00 11.00 
ed July 16, 1931, with com arisons, eae weewie 7.50 8.50 8.50 
° ° Sree + 6.75 8.00 8.50 
are reported by the Dominion Live Prince avert’ :!2.12! iil 6:00 oar Mee 
Stock Branch: Moose JOW .....06005 20 2.00 7.50 9.50 
DRO 6s :disedecesccae 6.50 7.50 cece 
BUTCHER STEERS. —_ 


Up to 1,050 lbs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

July 16. week. 1930. 
NE ios vee valcaneu 6.50 6.25 8.75 
MME. sins <aeacee $ 6.50 . 6.25 $ ae 
BE oss ov cacbcun's 6.50 6.50 9.50 
MEM ness ccecceecoce 6.00 5.50 9.00 
SN 5 s06'0kacaws 6.25 6.25 9.00 
Prince Albert ...... aces. SEB 4.75 8.00 
Moose Jaw ......... <<: 5.50 7.50 
ES: sccaealeee 6.00 5.75 8.50 
‘i VEAL CALVES. 

MG Sagat oe $7.50 $6.75 $11.75 
MES. oc ass Coste 6.50 7.00 9.00 
Eo sinceccecccase 7.00 6.50 11.00 
MTs scss ic esccevos 7.25 7.25 9.00 
MON. escsccescae 6.50 7.50 8.00 
Prince Albert .......... 4.00 4.00 8.00 
BNTUEW oo. ces cevces 5.00 5.50 sista 
BEE sccssccecies 4.50 5.00 8.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

1 ATES £ -$10.25 $9.85 $13.25 
— ids 5 anemee aie 10. 10.00 18.75 
Calgary 9.00 11.50 

8.75 11.85 
8.70 11.70 
8.70 11.70 
8.70 11.70 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 18, 1931: 












































At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended July 18....193,000 469,000 314, 
Previous week .......... 161, 442,000 252,000 
ae i dewive keene 228,000 546,000 326, 
1929 .. -- -207,000 x 275,000 
eee ++-215,000 510, 276,000 
WT sess ++-227,000 498,000 251,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

WO CONE PO Dik cass ccatcceceuccem ed 417,000 
PE. WOU. a iioc 6No0 wagesesnanedevensee 393, 
193 Sieluugios RGN Gees 600s ne Uainew ese PPAR 485,000 
MEE Cdn cckcenesiesesaseun dea cheuniateanoe 498, 
. ee évéceSivaneeweweadeaevee'e seeeees 452,000 
TE. etsees iogidigtenda PV cca Rapa eaceaay Bama 441,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended July 18....153,000 373, 208, 
Previous week .......... 133, 346, 178,000 
TS err seece eee ceva - -181,000 426,000 231,000 
1920 2. cecececececeeeee+ 153,000 435,000 203,000 
| we vedevies ++++-155,000 390, 202,000 
PE: ccheuwednecg seis -176,000 368,000 196,000 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of meat animals at Chicago 
for the week ending July 18, as com- 
pared with the previous week and the 
same week a year ago, are reported 
officially by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 


July 18, July ii, July 19 

aly 

1981. 1931." * 1080.’ 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 

Steers (900-1,100 Ibs.) : 


DRE Kare dersncieeieca $ 8.55 $ 8.48 $10.90 
Good \ 7.82 9.75 
6.80 8.62 

5.80 7.12 

8.08 10.75 

7.28 9.60 

7.68 10.62 

7.08 9.30 

7.92 10.72 

7.22 9.80 

6.12 8.52 

. 5.20 7.90 

Good 4.82 4.55 6.82 
Common and medium. 392 3.75 5.62 

Vealers (milk-fed): 

Good and choice...... 8.10 7.95 12.50 
pe EP re 6.95 6.62 11.00 


Beef Steers Sold at Chicago Out of First Hands 
for Slaughter, Weighted Average: 





Choice and prime..... 8.12 7.88 10.70 
Aceh ndioe hiss os 7.36 9.69 
Medium 7.15 6.89 8.70 
GE Fis ec osiwicasdss 6.04 5. 7.44 
Average all grades... 7.71 7.45 9.40 
HOGS. 
Light weight (160-180 Ibs.) : 
Good and choice...... 7.58 7.34 9.71 
(180-200 Ibs.) : 
d and choice ...... 7.63 747 9.65 
Medium weight (200-220 Ibs.) : 
and choice...... 7.63 TAT 9.50 
(220-250 lbs.) : 
Good and choice...... 7.39 7.32 9.26 
Heavy weight . (250-290 Ibs.) : 
and choice...... 6.88 6.85 8.98 
(290-350 Ibs.) : 
Good and choice...... 6.12 6.18 8.70 
Packing sows (275-500 Ibs.) : 
Medium and good..... ’ 5.05 7.67 
Packer and mor oad purchases: 
Average weight, lbs... 262 255 260 
Average cost ......... $ 6.33 $ 6.39 $ 8.64 
Hogs, Federally Inspected Slaughter at Nine 
Markets, Head: 
334,719 268,846 392,947 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down): 
and choice...... 8.14 7.51 10.74 
(90 lbs. down): 
pO Ere eee 6.78 6.18 9.45 
Ewes (90-120 lbs.) : 
Medium-choice ....... 3.00 2.42 3.38 
(120-150 Ibs.): 
Medium-choice ....... 2.62 2.05 3.00 
—_@—_ 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK RATES. 

Increased freight rates of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent on livestock in 
Western trunk line territory were or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on July 17. This was done as 
a part of the general revision of West- 
ern livestock rates made pursuant to 
the Hoch-Smith resolution of 1925. 

In the Southwest a 6 per cent rate 
reduction was ordered, while in the ter- 
ritory from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific the rate structures is left prac- 
tically as it was prior to the investiga- 
tion, with but slight increases and re- 
ductions ordered. 

The commission report stressed four 
main points presented by the Western 
trunk line railroads in their request for 
increased rates. These were that the 
present earnings of Western trunk line 
carriers are sufficient to insure the 
maintenance of adequate transportation 
for the future; that livestock traffic 
fails to participate adequately in pro- 
ducing net railway operating income; 
that economic conditions and price 
levels in respect to livestock are now 
extremely good; and that the carriers’ 
proposed rate scales in Western trunk 
line territory are as low as may law- 
fully be required. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1931. 








Cattle. 
GREED csc cesicoccciscce 600 
DIESEL actniev sconces 100 
REED: whnoe shes s000s0.00 100 
Oe See ea 600 
i MR «ci <eea bien ae & 100 
PE TD pecencosceoses 500 
i 100 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 
Sen esasrcuns se 300 
ee 100 
ET aobthesevn esses sep 200 
BAITED cccccccccccccce 100 
EE 2thébess ovene des 200 
DED. cccccesweces 100 
CO ea 100 
SEE cneccvecesesss 100 
Dn cikstnspe boseou-ee 200 
eee 300 
SEED ween ssencesess 100 
MONDAY, JULY 20, 
Cattle 
RE eee 16,000 
noneoecesenss ,000 
etabies bb eseaass 9,000 
Pi ME. cwesercecncnses 5,100 
Bie DOM ccccccccecesce ,900 
EET ann aceceheceee 5,000 
82 eee 6,000 
Oklahoma City . 
rt Wo. 
Milwaukee .............. 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita ... 
Indianapolis 
DE . Sateveneneones 
Cincinnati .............. 
BED coccccccvccccccecs 
OS PPS ee 
DED Shckanscoxkones 
TUESDAY, JULY 21, 
Cattle. 
Dt  ebbesheeob esse 5,000 
000 
LT nhbsenebcem ene 
SE MEY <ebbawesecsesae 3,000 
DEEL Dekkncecsucesese 1,900 


Oklahoma City ......... 800 








| ee 500 
ED. acsdesse ; 100 
Cleveland . . 200 
Nashville 300 


Cattle. 


Fort Worth 


Cleveland 
Nashville 





THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1931. 


Cattle. 





5,500 

2,000 

4,000 

»200 

900 

2,500 

1,900 

600 

1,500 

500 

500 

300 

200 

Indianapolis ...........- 400 

errr 100 

Cincinnati ..........-...- 300 

) | Pree 100 

Cleveland ........c.ceee. 300 

Nashville ........scceee. 100 

FRIDAY, JULY 24, 

Cattle. 

PD 2 .otep0ss one cenes 2,000 

ee SR cncccccessée 700 

RT eee 1,000 

Bt. Tamle .....cccccscces 1,000 
Bt, Fewawa occ ccccccsccss 

Sloux City .....ccccccess 2,000 

C—O aye 1,600 

Oklahoma City .......... 600 

Fort Worth ...........-. 1,500 

Milwaukee ...........+++ 300 

DE Ggicbnstsdcsbesess 100 

BED ac ccccnvevesses 200 
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rere 100 
Indianapolis . 2,000 
Pittsburgh . 1,300 
Cincinnati . 4,700 
Buffalo .... 1,200 
Cleveland .... 0 500 
PEE a éasbaseceneume 600 





PACKERS’ DIRECT RECEIPTS. 


Direct receipts of livestock by pack- 
ers in 1929 totaled 25,525,419 head, ac- 
cording to the 1930 Census of Distri- 
bution. These figures are compiled 
from reports received direct from 230 
plants. 

Hogs constituted the bulk of the re- 
ceipts, amounting to 21,478,928 head; 
calves, 844,328; other cattle, 918,649; 
sheep, 572,120 and lambs, 1,655,895. 
These animals were received at the 
plants either from company buyers, 
from independent buyers, from indi- 
vidual farmers, from cooperative asso- 
ciations or from concentration yards. 

One hundred and sixty-two packers 
reported that there were marketed di- 
rect to their plants by truck 328,632 
calves, 218,884 other cattle, 96,791 
sheep, 143,856 lambs and 3,215,190 
hogs. 

The bulk of the direct receipts came 
from company buyers, the number of 
all classes of livestock secured in this 
manner totaling 6,806,219 head. Inde- 
pendent buyers were the next strong- 
est factor, supplying packers with 
4,489,626 head. Individual farmers 
sold 3,083,623 direct to plants, coopera- 
tive association 1,449,637 head and un- 
classified shippers 2,391,582 head. 

The largest number of direct ship- 
ments of cattle and calves came from 
Iowa, with Minnesota second, Missouri 
third, Wisconsin fourth and Texas fifth. 

Iowa furnished the largest number 
of hogs received direct, totaling 4,515,- 
200 head, with Minnesota second, 
Missouri third, Indiana fourth and 
Nebraska fifth. 

California was the banner state in 
direct shipments of sheep and lambs 
with Kentucky second. The maximum 
number of directs furnished by other 
states did not exceed 86,000 head in 
the case of any individual state. 

—— 4 


HIDE STOCKS LOW. 

Consumption of cattle hides, includ- 
ing kips, during the first five months 
of 1931, exceeded the movement into 
sight by 1,158,000 hides, according + 
an analysis made recently by the New 
York Hide Exchange. Visible stocks 
of all cattle hides and cattle hide 
leather, including kips, declined stead- 
ily during this period. At the end of 
May they amounted to 15,504,000 hides, 
compared with 16,662,000 on December 
31, 1931, a decrease of seven per cent, 
and 16,236,000 hides on May 31, 1989. 
Stocks on May 31, 1931, were at the 
lowest May level since 1927. 

empath penn 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 18, 1931, were 5,768,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,661,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 2,543,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to July 18 this year, 
115,014,000 lIbs.; same period a year 
ago, 111,358,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 18, 1931, were 
7,166,000 Ibs.; previous week, 7,885,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 2,854,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to July 18 this 
year, 98,383,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 94,850,000 lbs. 





July 25, 1931, 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner shoy 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
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lowing centers for the week ended July 18, 1981, 
with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
Week, 
Chi 
EE eee re eee 
Kansas City aw 
RGR cccccccccvcscccccs 22,839 
Bt. Tamla ccoceses 12.5% 
St. Joseph pat 
Sioux City .. 10,638 
WEEE co cmncesesese 2.2% 
Fort Worth nad 
Philadelphia 1,505 
Indianapolis 1,505 1,387 
New York & Jersey City. 9,138 8,695 
Oklahoma City - 5,433 2,910 4 
Cincinnati .... . 4,512 
Denver 2,489 
— 
co SAE PEE oS a Sere 130,95t 
DED vnc cs snseddcetsete 
Kansas City 
Omaha ...... 
i, SUD. Sac vevccscavcene 
St. Joseph ..........0.-- 14,07 b | 
Sy ‘esanecccccascs 33,463 
_. a Rees 5 
Fort Worth .. onan 
Philadelphia . . 7,24 
Indianapolis 16,083 
New York & Jersey City. 28,488 30,992 36,767 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,562 2,635 38,485 
rere 14,199 17,302 179m 
EE habs be brescesanee 5,150 5,833 43% 
ME cake ssnbasesaaed 317,755 276,691 352,529 
SHEEP 
GRSERD av ccvccccccseccse 48,227 49,601 4, 
Sk rere 18,383 13,427 
SE: “Lab wecsaecs sb deme 42,351 33,860 44,219 
Bt, Tonle 2... ..esesecese 13,860 11,487 18,19 
ie EE poe s<sseananee 17,909 13,248 22.057 
RE 66s ucnbeeun tee 15,885 16,230 142% 
WOME (5 is00 dese cvsccerhe 1,211 507 = -2,048 
«er 25,917 3,124 Bp: 
Philadelphia ............ 10,788 7,571 18,781 
Indianapolis ............ 1,708 1,410 
New York & Jersey City. 86,608 73,959 84.486 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,122 769 «617m 
DEE . sncchkssesoses 10,815 3,247 4,565 
DE, ch eG despectstacnes 4,127 3,501 5,687 
EL ans ahavesdasnoes 298,911 231,941 304,758 
~ ——%—— 


TO MARK MILITARY HOME MEAT. 


All meat going to U. S. military 
homes after July 1 will carry a special 
stamp, as this meat will all be inpeae 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, each inspector being provided with 
such stamps. The practice in the past 
has been to have meat intended for 
these homes inspected by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Agricul 
Economics, and if this was not feasible 
the meat was shipped subject to in- 
spection at the home upon arrival. 


B. A. I. inspectors located through- 
out the country have been notified of 
this new ruling and will be prepared to 
use this special imprint. In future, 
specifications covering the meat goi 
to these homes will be the “fede 
master specifications” rather than the 
“Veterans Bureau specifications” which 
have been used in the past. These 
homes now come under the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Military Homes, which is un- 
der the same administration as the 
Veterans Bureau, but meat purchases 
are made under different specifications. 


——fo-——_ 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 18, 1931: 





Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
ak | i) eae osoees 
ae Bh, Mh sie ncaks ae 10,200 
Snly 6, S084. ..208. «18,734 253 150 
a | ore , BREE. Naw ooue 8,383 

To date, 1931...... 444,543 47,974 197,05 
July 19, 1930....,... 14,003 20,427 19,8 
July 12, 1930........ aR00G"  cssce3 


— 


To date, 1930....1,089,257 579,955 360,229 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—There was a good 
trade at steady prices this week in 
pranded hides of all descriptions, these 
being taken principally by sole leather 
tanners. Late in the week, some ex- 
treme light native steers also moved 
to the same outlet. The total move- 
ment for the week is estimated around 
65,000 hides, running well to straight 
July take-off but with a few Junes in- 
cluded in some instances. The market 
appears generally firm. Native steers 
have not moved, but these were well 
cleaned up the previous week. 

Light native cows did not move to 
any extent in the spot market and these 
have been the only sluggish selection 
on the list. Upper leather tanners 
have been rather slow to replenish their 
stocks, and with the good demand for 
sole leather descriptions it has been 
expected that light cows would even- 
tually find an outlet in that direction. 
Prices on the Hide Exchange sagged 
during the week around a half-cent and 
the announcement by one packer that 
only a few late July light cows were 
available, whereas liberal stocks had 
been thought to be held in that direc- 
tion, led to the belief that some light 
cows had been sold for delivery on the 
Exchange. 

Native steers were inactive, with 
buyers’ ideas 12c and killers asking 
12%c; last sales to tanners were at 
inside price, with a car moved late last 
week for Exchange purposes at 12%4c. 
About 6,000 July extreme native steers 
went to a sole leather outlet at 12c, 
steady. 

Butt branded steers moved early at 
12c for about 9,000, mostly Julys. About 
15,000 Colorados, mostly Julys, sold at 
1i%e. About 7,000 heavy Texas steers 
sold at 12c for Julys, and 1,500 June- 
July light Texas steers brought 11%4c, 
all steady prices. These descriptions 
continue in good demand and well sold 
up. Extreme light Texas steers quota- 
ble at 11¢ last paid. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 11%c 
to tanners for June-July take-off; these 
are slow to accumulate at this season. 
One packer sold 1,200 Ft. Worth June- 
July light native cows early at 12c, 
steady; various rumors of trading on 
this basis later were denied but one 
packer’s holdings now reported very 
light; June-Julys are offered at 12c, 
with a half-cent more asked in some 
directions for straight Julys, but vari- 
ous re-sale lots of May take-offs are 
available at a cent less. About 18,000 
branded cows, mostly Julys, sold at 
lle, steady. 

Native bulls last sold at 7c for Junes, 
with offerings held at 8c. Branded 
bulls quoted 6@6%4c, nom. 

South American market rather quiet 
this week. Last trading in Argentine 
steers was at $83.75 gold, as against 
$34.25 paid last week, but figuring equal 
to 11%c, cif. New York, in both in- 
stances. Uruguay steers sold at 
$34.37% gold, also equal to 11%c, c.i-f. 
New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer moved July production of 
four outside plants, about 8,000 hides, 
early this week at 12c for all-weight 
Native steers and cows and lic for 
branded, cleaning up the local market 
to end of July. 





COUNTRY HIDES— Country hide 
market about unchanged. All-weights, 
around 48 lb. av., quoted 8@8%c, se- 
lected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows last sold at 74%2c. Some buyers 
insist they are filling their require- 
ments of buff weights at 8c, although 
some asking 8%c or more. Some choice 
25/45 Ib. extremes were reported early 
at 104%c but most tanners insist 10c is 
their limit. Bulls last sold at 5c, flat. 
All-weight branded range from 5c 
paid for heavy hides of doubtful take- 
off, up to 7c asked for good light cur- 
rent stock, less Chicago freirht. 

CALFSKINS—Trading awaited here 
to definitely establish market. Last 
sale of June ordinary run was at 16c, 
with selected points sold later at 19c. 
Quoted nominally around 17c for ordi- 
nary run, with up to 18c asked. 

Car 8/10 lb. Chicago city calfskins 
sold late last week at 12%c, and car 
10/15 lb. at 15%c; more available. 
Straight 8/15 lb. outside cities very 
dull and quoted in a purely nominal 
way around 1242@138c; mixed city and 
country lots 11@11%c, nom.; straight 
countries 10@10%c, nom. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons about $1.00, nom. 

KIPSKINS—Trading awaited here 
also to establish market, which is 
quoted nominally 1342@14c; last sale 
was at 15c for selected points, and 15c 
generally asked. 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold late 
last week at 12%c. Outside cities 
around 12c, nom.; mixed cities and 
countries 10%2@l1lc, nom.;_ straight 
countries 10@10%c, nom. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
80c; hairless 25@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides remain 
slow, with choice city renderers offered 
at $3.25@3.50, mixed city and country 
northern lots at $2.50@3.00, and 
straight countries $2.00@2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts sold this 
week at 9%c, and a car at 10c for full 
wools, Offerings of big packer shear- 
lings light and well taken; market gen- 
erally quoted 50@55c for No. 1’s, rr 
32c for No. 2’s; some better grade 
shearlings moving for special purposes 
at better prices and one packer re- 
ports two mixed cars, No. 1’s at 60c 
and No. 2’s at 20c. Summer pickled 
skins quoted $3.25@3.37% for straight 
run, top last paid at Chicago for Junes. 
Better grade skins at New York, being 
less ribby, quoted $4.00@4.25 for June 
skins. Small packer lamb pelts quoted 
45@50c. 

PIGSKINS—No demand for No. 1 
strips for tanning and quoted 2@5c, 
nom. Fresh frozen gelatine scraps 
priced 2c per lb., Chicago, for prompt 
and 2'c for future shipment. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—As previously re- 
ported, two packers sold half their July 
productions last week at 12c for native 
steers and butt brands, and 11%c for 
Colorados; market quiet and steady. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading contin- 
ues rather slow. Eastern all-weights 
held at 744@8c. Mid-western extremes 
generally quoted 10@10%c, and buff 
weights 8@8%%c, top prices asked, with 
most buyers’ limits the inside figures. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market about 
unchanged. The 5-7’s last sold at $1.10 
@1.12% for cities, and 7-9 cities at 





47 


$1.5234; three cars 9-12 cities sold at 
$2.25, and a car at $2.27%. Veal kips, 
12/17 lb. quoted $2.40@2.50, nom.; 17 
lb. up $3.25@3.40, nom. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, July 18, 1931—Close: July 
10.85n; Aug. 11.25n; Sept. 11.60b; Oct. 
12.10n; Nov. 12.50n; Dec. 12.95 sale; 
Jan. 13.25n; Feb. 18.60n; Mar. 13.85 
sale; Apr. 14.15n; May 14.40n; June 
14.70n. Sales 7 lots. 

Monday, July 20, 1931—Close: Aug. 
11.20n; Sept. 11.55@11.75; Oct. 12.05n; 
Nov. 12.45n; Dec. 12.89 sale; Jan. 
13.20n; Feb. 13.50n; Mar. 13.75@13.80; 
Apr. 14.00n; May 14.25n; June 14.50@ 
14.70. Sales 9 lots. 

Tuesday, July 21, 1931—Close: Aug. 
11.00n; Sept. 11.40 sale; Oct. 11.89n; 
Nov. 12.30n; Dec. 12.70 sale; Jan. 
18.00n; Feb. 13.30n; Mar. 13.55@13.65; 
Apr. 13.80n; May 14.10n; June 14.35@ 
14.45. Sales 40 lots. 

Wednesday, July 22, 1931—Close: 
Aug. 10.90n; Sept. 11.25@11.40; Oct. 
11.70n; Nov. 12.15n; Dec. 12.65 sale; 
Jan. 12.95n; Feb. 18.25n; Mar. 13.55 
sale; Apr. 13.80n; May 14.05n; June 
14.25@14.45. Sales 20 lots. 

Thursday, July 23, 1931—Close: Aug. 
10.65n; Sept. 11.00n; Oct. 11.45n; Nov. 
11.90n; Dec. 12.87@12.40; Jan. 12.70n; 
Feb. 18.00n; Mar. 138.380 sale; Apr. 
13.55n; May 13.80n; June 14.05@14.15. 
Sales 45 lots. 

Friday, July 24, 1931—Close: Aug. 
10.80n; Sept. 11.16@11.20; Oct. 11.60n; 
Nov. 12.05n; Dec. 12.50@12.60; Jan. 
12.85n; Feb. 13.15n; Mar. 13.45 sale; 
Apr. 13.70n; May 13.95n; June 14.25@ 
14.40. Sales 100 lots. 


~ ee 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 24, 1931, with com- 
‘parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week 
ended week, 
July 24. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 


strs. .....18 @13%4n13 @13%n 144@1in 
Hvy. nat. 
strs 


Cor. 
Prev. 
week. 


RAT 12 @12% 12 @12%b @13 
Hvy..Tex. strs. @12 @12 @13 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

I @12 @12 @13% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @11% ‘@11% @13 
Px-light Tex. 

ee @l11 @11 @10% 
Brnd’d cows. @l11 @l1 @10% 
Hvy. nat. cows @11% @11% @1% 
Lt. nat. cows.12 @12%ax 12 @12% @11 
Nat. bulls .. 7 @7 7 @ ™ @ 7 
Brnd’d bulls. 6 @6% 6 @ 6% @ 6 
Calfskins ...17 @18n 17 @18n @19 
Kips, nat. ..183%@15 138% @15 @17T% 
Kips, ov-wt..124%@13%n 124%@138n @15% 
Kips, brnd’d.10 @lin 10 @10%n @13 
Slunks, reg.. @80 @80 @1.25 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @l12 @12 11 @l11%n 
Branded .... @l1 @l1 10144, @11n 
Nat. bulls .. @ 7 @ %n Tm 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n @ 6n 

Calfskins ...18%@14n 14 @15n 16% 
ers ‘@124 @12%n *~F 
Slunks, reg.. @75 @75 1.1 
Slunks, hris.. @3 @25 20 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 7% 74@ 8 74@ 8n 
Hvy. cows... dD 7% Ne 8 7%@ 8n 
Pe 8 @8% 8 9 8 814 
Extremes ...10 @10% 10 @l11 10 @10% 

ae 5 @ 5 @ 5n 
Calfskins 10 010% 10 1 18n 

Be oa is wiles 10 @10% 10 @10% oun 
Light calf ..40 @50 40 @50 90 @1.00 
Deacons ....40 @50 40 @50 90 @1.00 
Slunks, reg...25 @35 25 85 50 bors 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.50 2.00@3.75 3.00@4.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pheer, Bame 6.0 ccc ccs: tt cocewen cecesecee 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 45 @50 45 @50 _ttssceee 
Pkr. shearlgs.50 eso 50 @55 25 @ 
Dry pelts ... 9144@10 9 @I1 @10 
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High Quality 


Fine Flavor 
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The uniform good quality and 
flavor of Hickory Brand Salami 
increases sales, builds volume, 
and increases your profits. It is 
doing this for many packers and 
it can do it for you. Hickory 
Brand is a quality product, made 
to sell—profitably. Write for 
details today. 














HICKORY 














| "BRAND B/C SALAMI 
J.S.HOFFMAN COMPANY 
Chicago New York 





























F.C. ROGERS, INC, 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















PACKING HOUSE PRODU 





PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES $::: 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
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SAUSAGE — COOKED HAM 
SMOKED MEAT — SPECIALTIES 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 














| BONELESS BEEF and VEAL | 





U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 









































scanbeemied Price Quality Service 
a 
| 
au cREEN PISTACHIO NUTS Banca 
Transform your regular meat products into high-class specialties by using ZENOBIA 
“THE ALL GREEN BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS. They are entirely blanched, always “THE 
PISTACHIO delightfully fresh, ready for immediate use, and very moderately priced. Write PISTACHIO 
HOUSE today for formula, price and sample. HOUSE 
OF 165-167 HUDSON ST. OF 
AMERICA” ZENOBIA CO., INC. NEW YORK CITY AMERICA” 
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Chicago Section 


Walter B. Hulme, well-known Chi- 
cago provision broker, with his family, 
spent last week end at Round Lake, 


Wis. 


E. S. Papy, of the White Provision 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week, meeting many old 
friends. 

R. H. Gifford of Swift & Company 
returned this week from a_ vacation 
spent with Mrs. Gifford and the family 
in Western New York. 


Howard R. Medici, manager of sales 
of the Visking Corporation, with Mrs. 
Medici, has been enjoying a two weeks 
vacation at Charlevoix, Mich. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago 
by principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 17,438 cattle, 
4821 calves, 27,984 hogs, and 32,026 
sheep. 

H. R. Davison, vice president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and director of the departments of live- 
stock and waste elimination, was in St. 
Louis this week visiting the plants of 
various members. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 18, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .15,029,000 15,657,000 22,185,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .43,235,000 44,488,000 43,448,000 
Ge 2,546,000 3,292,000 5,990,000 


Recognition and approval has been 
given the Chicago Board of Trade 
under the provisions of Indiana’s new 
securities law, according to official 
notification received by the board this 
week. The board is the first securities 
exchange to be granted exemption 
under the newly-enacted Indiana law. 


Victor Conquest has been made head 
of the chemical research department of 
Armour and Company. He started 
with the firm as a chemist in 1915. He 
was transferred to the chemical re- 
search department on July 1, 1929, and 
was made assistant manager of the de- 
partment in November of that year. 


Max Kohn, a partner in the United 
Packing Co. and a director in the Da- 
kota Packing Co., South St. Paul, Minn., 
sailed at the end of last week for a 
visit to his parents in Lithuania. Mr. 
Kohn has not visited his native land 
for 21 years. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Kohn, and they will travel ex- 
tensively on the Continent before re- 
turning to the United States. 


A. G. Versen has been placed in 
charge of the canned food sales of Ar- 
mour and Company. Mr. Versen 
started with Armour in 1917 as a clerk 
in the East St. Louis plant, and has 
advanced through various positions of 
Tesponsibility, including branch house 
Manager, assistant sunerintendent of 
branch houses in the Illinois territory 
and fresh sausage sales supervision, 
which latter position he now leaves to 
assume his new duties. 





HEADS MILLER & HART SALES. S. C. Frazee he was made a division 
Announcement is made by president Superintendent at the Wilson plant at 
D. Roy Howland of Miller & Hart of Chicago, where he was known not only 
the appointment of J. H. Edmondson for his executive ability but also for 
as general sales manager, succeeding his success as an official “greeter” in 
D. V. Colbert, who retires after more showing distinguished visitors about 
than 34 years of active service. Mr. the plant. : 
Edmondson served both abroad and at Gottlob Dinkelaker, retired meat 
home with Wilson & Co., and later packer of Cincinnati, O., died at his 
with Allied Packers at Chicago and as home on July 18 at the age of 76 after 
manager at Topeka. He leaves the an illness of three months. Mr. Din- 
Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, where he kelaker, with his brother, owned the 
has been general manager, to take D. & J. Dinkelaker Packing House for 
charge of Miller & Hart sales. more than a half century. 
R H. Stanton, Spokane, Wash., 


pioneer in the meat packing business 
MEAT MEN WHO PASS ON. of the Northwest, died at his home on 
Leopold Steiner, wholesale provision 


July 14 at the age of 72. He was the 
merchant for 25 years at Elizabeth, founder of E. H. Stanton & Co., later 
N. J., died at his home last week fo!- 


sold to Armour and Company. 
lowing a brief illness. : 


Ed. K. Kelly, for the past 10 years 
a division superintendent at Chicago 
for Wilson & Co., died at his home on 
July 21 at the age of 50 years. He 
was an old member of the staff of 
Morris & Company, and later a govern- 
ment meat inspector, in which capacity 
he made quite a reputation. Under 
the regime of general superintendent 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 23, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 92,309 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 4,317 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 74,543 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 44,611 quarters. 




















EARLY DAYS AT PLANT OF CINCINNATI BUTCHERS SUPPLY CO. 


This photograph of the late Charles G. Schmidt, founder of the Cincinnati Butch- 
ers Supply Co., Cincinnati, O., his son Oscar, now an executive of the company, and 
a group of workers, was taken in 1890, four years after the company was organized. 
George Frank and Al Johnson (second and third from left in top row) and Jack 
Eich (first from left in bottom row) are still in the employ of the company. 

Since this picture was taken the “Boss” and his sons and supporters built the 
business into one of the largest meat plant equipment houses in the country, having 
a much equipment to lower processing costs and better the quality of 
product. 

The Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. was organized in 1886. * The first boy hired 
was John J, Dupps, sr., now vice-president. The firm was incorporated in 1890. 


Mr. Schmidt celebrated his 50 years of service in the meat industry in 1925. In 
the March 21, 1925, issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER was published his 
reminiscences, in which was given much interesting information on machines and 
types of equipment now considered necessary in practically all meat plants. 

The silent cutter was placed on the market in 1890; the Boss mixer in 1895; 
junior hog hoist, 1903; hog scraper, 1904; belly roller, 1910; Boss jerkless hog hoist, 
1911; grate and U dehairers, 1913; Boss dry rendering system, 1923. 

The Chicago branch of the company was opened in 1921 with John J. Dupps, jr., 
now vice-president of the company, in charge. Mr. Schmidt died on November 11, 
1930. Another son, Herman Schmidt, for many years head of the wood-working de- 
partment, is now president of the company. 
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Beef. 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Week ended 

MARKET SER iy * - = Cor. wk., 1939, 
VICE No. . No. No.’ No. 
2. 3. 2 a 

Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 30 27 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rub roast, It endl. :80 28 18 0 5 6 

Based on actual lo’ " , AT ! ’ ¥ Yhuck roast ....... 21 
c' wa os Gotins Thursday SATURD gd JULY 18, 1931 Steaks, avec SSS al 32 30 18 40 3 MH 
Open. High. Low. Close. Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.30 30 20 40 35 9 
REGULAR HAMS. LARD Steaks, porterhouse.40 38 20 50 40 99 
: ss Steaks, flank .......25 24 16 25 2% 
Green. Sweet Pickled. July 7.80 7.80 7.75 7.75 Beef stew, chuck....15 14 10 24 29 uu 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. ane eee ie ee ey _ Corned beickets, 

Oe Ls An webe 14 15 16 Sept. : -85 7. i. boneless ..........22 21 13 82 
> Pa ip aap 14% 15% 16% Oct. 7.75 sees sees 7.75ax Corned plates ......9 9 6 2 18 
_ Reeeee: 13% 14% oy, =o. 7.80 7.30ax Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 25 22 jg 
1016 angels... 13% si ces ne EA Lamb 

<iiaheen a Mi. occ’ <kes sabi i 7.8714n amb. 
7.3 BM. sos -a028 hace ee 7.8744n 
BOILING HAMS. Sept. 3.00 8.021% 7.95 8.0214 ome — _ Good. Com, 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 2 pie ? = REEROINOED) 's 2/050 5's 3 4 3 > a 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. MONDAY, JULY 20, 1931. oy ll pep ghad ake "15 10 5 7 
16-18 teeereeoee 135% 14% 14% LARD— Chops, shoulders ....25 2u 25 20 
BGP ccccccccce 13% 14 14% July 7.75 oss see 7.75 Chops, rib and loin 40 25 50 5 
20-22 .......-++ 13% 13% 14 EEE pas 7.75n 
16-22 range..... 13% ecce Sept. 7.80 7.80 7.77% 7.80 
eee, Oct. 1.75 175 7.721% Z.7214b 
SKINNED HAMS. Dec. ai seks ap 7.25ax Legs ncdeeiewnns ied & 24 
Green. Sweet Pickled. CLEAR BELLIES— Stew ...+. if * 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. july 7T.87ax gee Poe pee sie ” * 
15% 16% Aug. 7.87 4ax 
1514 1614 Sept. 8.00ax 
14% 1514 Pork. 
132 oa TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1931. Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @26 22 @y 
12% bts LARD— Loins, 10@12 av......... 22 @25 22 @u 
li ”* July 7.77Y%ax sins, 12@14 av......... 16 @18 18 @2 
% duende ‘ a 777177, +\Loins, 14 and over.......12 @15 15 @R 
11% i Aug. er otis 7.77%jn ~ = 
2 i) . Se 7 io CRORE ccccccevcrcveseces 28 @30 27 @30 
ae Sept. ‘ 7.80 7.80 - i 
% Oct 780 780ax ee ee 14 @16 16 @18 
= . . 720° ees cevavhcansveid 18 @20 20 @2 
PICNICS te Bos actats sa EE 10 @12 14 @6 
once CLEAR BELLIES— EE ia nchesnetsanticn @i2 12 
Green. Sweet Pickled. July ... 7.55 7.55 Leaf lard, raw.........+. @9 1 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. Aug. ....... 7.65n 
10% 11% Sept. .. 7.75 7.75 
1 : 
13% 7. WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1931. Hindquarters 28 @30 
oat 2 Forequarters 14 @ie 
8% 9% LARD— ON WR eee 28 @30 
oe 9% July 7.75 ne ne 7.15 BPRMIRR EAS ans aon sve.ssech 16 Wee 
BELLIES Aug. cose sees eees 7.75n Shoulders ........seeeees 2 a2 
— Sept. 7.75 7.80 7.75 7.80 CE bad wede'adesueeeue am 
Green. Cured. — eee rae eee sees [35 Rib and loin chops....... @34 @3 
Dry ; Ali 
8.P. Cured. CLEAR BELLIES — Butchers’ Offal. 
a5 15% July ....... aes pee 7.55n RT aeT EEE @ 1% 4 
os |. i ape nae an 7.60n RMR occas tkseaehch @1 2% 
12% 13% Sept. .. 7.50 7.62% 7.50 7.62%b Bone, per 100 ibs........ @15 50 
in ius Calf ‘skins .............. @10 16 
saa ie THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1931. RSCG <hotinsene daca @10 @is 
3 LARD— eee OT a eee we gL 
D. S. BELLIES. July ... 7.70 ae 7.70 
Clear rib, Aug: “ ; . oo 
_* uy. Sept. 7.771 7.77% won 7.7 
Standard. Fancy. on. Pe i * ™ by ‘ F = ki = : 70ax CURING MATERIALS. 
EE aeece a Pb: sss'aese esse Pe 7.12\%ax Bbls. Sacks. 
tH Rape ey 46 Fs) o% es CLEAR BELLIES Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago....10% 
| Bre Raerene: 7% 91° “736 July Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y¥.: 
eee | °° i Aus. 783% 756 Dbl. refined granulated.......+-.: 6% 6 
80-35. eae sac, 7% 7% Sept. “:. 702% = 7.6244 7-60 oo Ae a eer? 
#4 Ads Re 1% _” ' TULY 24, 1981 eee eer eer rrr 
PE. Seaver ree : . FRIDAY . ia Dbl. refd. gran. iteese “ry 35 8% 
> pan packs LARD— Less than 25 ots %c more. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. SC oe Bae 7.65b Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8y 
Standard. Export Trim. Aug. ... .... Sane ee 7.65n Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in o% 

8-10 61 ey, Sept. ... 7.65 7.6714 j 7.67% 5 ton lots or more.........+-+++ 9 

ot: Vie Deen & eivieatibaate +9 mi? Ss Oct... ... 7.622 7.65 7.65b In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
10-18 Pith ihe Das ae o4 6% Dec. ... 7.00 7.00 6.95b Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 a 
WSUS... 22.0 eeeeceeeereee 6% or aes In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 

SERGEY. Scknosbccees ncose 64 64% CLEAR BELLIES— . 
16-18 Cee ceewce cose caceese 6% 6% july 7.50n Salt— 
_. sbovaeemaneveaesae ig: Ame. 2. ce 30, Granulated, carlote, per ton, fo. hl: 
Sept. ... 7.57% bia ase T.5TM | CMBO, DUK oo .e ese ceeeeeeesecseersecenes 
e f.o.b. Chicago, 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS - pee 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 714n Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b., Chicago..... Hr 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 Tiqn Sugar— 

CN ae 6-8 7 

OSS = eee 4-6 6 Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- ’ 
r S 3 ILS. MAMMA cankcesessscusisseuaeaeee weighs 3. 
venga ll SE ER esr te iri eu ANIMAL OILS Second sugar, 90 basis.........-.-++. b 
3 s _jowls.........- 4 SFESEE UA 
Green rough jowls........... Prime edible lard Ofl..........seeeeeees @11% Syrup testing, 63 to 65 co a 
Headlight burning Oil........-+-+-+++-- @ 9 erase end Tavert, Mow Eeex....:0-2 es 
Prime winter strained...............+- @ 8% Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%).. @4i 
Extra winter women @ 8% Packers’ curing sugar, 100 ie bags, 5 
Extra 1 1. @ 8 f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+++ @4. 
Extra No. 1..... @7 Packers’ curing sugar. 250 |b. bags, 1 
Og LE RRR ey RIS gS eee @ 7% f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....-+++ @ 
BO: BD MBG, cccncccescccccvcveccecccsces Q@i7 — 
PURE VINEGARS a \ og nw ee os ON 600 Sep ebeee Gust 
20 - MEATSTOOt......ceccccsceees 
Pure gone =. Jee cceccvecccvsecce ed SPICES. 
Special neatsfoot Oil........seeeseeeees 4 " P .o.b. Chicago.) 
TEKtER MOREETOCE Ol]... ccvcccccccccecs @ 7% (These prices are basis f.0 “ 
: WRG. 1 mentetect Oh... cc ccccccccccovccese @ 7% Whole. Ground. 
A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain  )ispice 12 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. Ginnamon 3 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET GROVER ccscccccccvcccees 1 
COOPERAGE. Coriander a 
CHICAGO. ILL Ginger 2... cccesdeeverccceses 52 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @1.42% Mace .....+-seeeedeceeeeeereeecees 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.4744@1.50 Nutmeg ‘3 rr} 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.60 1.62% Pepper, black ...... by eeu guenae ceowe Sam 4 
White oak ham tierces............. J @2.47% Pepper, Cayenne ..........-02++005 o 0 
Red oak lard tierces............4+- 1.87144 @1.90 Pepper, Ted .........cccvcercsecces Pas 24% 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.12%) @2.15 Pepper, white ........ccscccccceees 2 
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July 25, 1931. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
prime nativ e steers— July 22, 1931. 







600- $00 onteceeeseaperaeeene’s 
800-1000. eee ee eereeeeeeeeeeeeenees 
Good native steers— 
400- 600... ee eee ee eeeeees ie ctesueuts 
GBD BOO. .--ccccecccccsesestcncooees 
BO0-1000 6. - sere eee cece eee eeeeeeenees 
Medium steers— 
400- G00 wc eee e eee ce cece ee ceeeeeneees 
BID BOO occ scccccccccrvessscsocevens 
ODD ncccscccarccccogesuwes cde se 
Bg good, 400-600 
find quarters, choice 
Fore quarters, Choice .....++ss+seseee 
Beef Cuts 
Cor. 
Week ended week, 
July 22, 1931. 1930. 
teer loins, prime ...... @31 
wd loins, No. 1 ...... @29 37 
Steer loins, No. 2 .....- 25 34 
Steer short loins, prime.. 43 pce 
Steer short loins, No. 1. 41 48 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 42 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @19 27 
steer loin ends, No. 2... 19 @27 
Cow loins ...-.++eeeeeee 16 23 
Cow short loins ......... 19 28 
Cow loin bow oy iam 14 19 
Steer ribs, prime ....... 20 iin 
Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... 17 22 
Steer ribs, Se eee 1 21 
Cow ribs, No. 2 ....... 11 14 
Cow ribs, No. 3 ....... 10 12 
Steer rounds, prime 201% RARE 
Steer rounds, No. 1 .... 17% @19 
Steer rounds, No. 2 .... @17 @18% 
Steer chucks, prime . 10% a 
Steer chucks, No. 1 814 124% 
Steer chucks, No. 2 8% 12 
Cow rounds 14% 17 
Cow chucks . 8 10% 
Steer plates ... 6% 9% 
Medium plates . 3% 8g 
Briskets, No. 1 .. 12 17 
Steer navel ends 34 6 
Cow navel ends .. 3 
Fore shanks ............ 5 
Hind shanks ........... 3% 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnils 45 
Strip loins, No. 2 ...... 35 


Sirloin butts, No. 1 


tn 
a 








Sirloin butts, No. 2 ... 20 24 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1. 55 75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2. @50 70 
SE WEED ccsccncesese p18 } orf 
Fiank steaks .......... 16 24 
Shoulder clods ......... 10% 14 
Hanging tenderloins ... 8 11 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. ets 15% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 9 Sit 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 12% 17% 
Beef Products. 
own eS eee $ ” 
Gia rea tens 25 33 
Sweetbreads ............ 15 28 
ee, OOP W. ccccteces 6 10 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... 6 8 
pam tripe, H. C. ..... & 10 
visnecs aes vane GAD @15 18 
Kidneys, Ol TR <i nenae @10 15 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ......... 15 16 19 20 
Good carcass ........... 12 14 15 ais 
Good saddles ........... 20 21 24 26 
MONE TOOKR .ccccccssoes 10 11 13 @15 
Medium racks .......... 7 10 @l1 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each ............ 
Sweetbreads ..........0. 8 Goo 
NERY ows Sa cane s'c'es 45 G05 
Choice lambs 22 23 
edium lambs ea 21 
Choice saddles 25." “"@28 
Medium saddles 23° 26 
Choice fores ... 17 18 
Medium fores . 15 16 
pened a. per ‘ib. ‘ee 30 @33 
ongues, r 16 
Lamb kidneys, Hood Ib. 25 G30 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep .........., 
Light sheen cee Seesa sane $10 @u 
Heavy saddles ......... 7 8 
Light saddles ........_. pa 14 
8 Resear @4 6 
RU MONOS 5. cc cc cs @ 8 8 
2 Sees @13 15 
Mutton Joins ) 27 °2°° 7°"! @10 @13 
— Sree @ 6 @ § 
P tongues, per lb 010 
Sheep heads, each .... @9 @10 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 20 23 
Picnic shoulders ........ 11% 16 
Skinned shoulders ...... 11 16 
TORI foo osc aden as on @38 @50 
eee 7 11 
bo Sey eo 9 13 
ee Se eee 15 19% 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

p , REESE ery Aen 18 25 
BNE. we agate aX ode sc3em 7 11 
PE KN wovacicee eka ness oe v7 13 
Tee. WR ies o's occa’ 4 5 
ie WON, keke wicaipiedies @10 14 
Blade DOnes ....cesecece @9o y15 
WG TOE wise sectncsec 4 6 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ 7 11 
BRE wc kvcwchatctvances 51% @ 6 
ar ere Fs 10 @10 
BE oa chide seas toate: ae @5 @i7 
BNE ingests Genewin' pee g 7 ¢ 7 
DT See hened te eend en 8 9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.. 
Frankfurts in sheep casings........---. 


, para 

Bologna in beef middles, choice. . 

Liver sausage in hog bungs. shepveaveins 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 
Liver sausage in f rounds 

HeRd CHECKS oo wresevcccccccccescces ease 
New England luncheon specialty........ 
Minced tuncheon specialty, choice....... 
TOMSUCS SAUSBRSS « ococccccveccccccsvecec 





} ance GAUBAZS cccccccccccccccccs 
Polish BAUSBAGS cccccsccccccccccces Seeese 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Geovaies. choice, in hog bungs.......... @44 
Thuringer Cervelat .........seeeeeeeees @19 
Barmer ..ccccccccccoce ee cccccccccccece 23 
Blolateiner ..cccccccccccccccccccccccees 26 
BC. Salami, choice ee tdgee a bee de's Seeks 43 
Milano Salami, ae 3 in hog earch 37 
Salami, new condtion......... . 19 
Frisses, choice, in hog oe ives nes’ 33 
ane. & - le Salami...... evercccecenecs 48 
PORDETONE occ rcccvcngese cevegeveres 33 
Mortadella, new condition. ............- 19 
Caplocolld ...cccccccces eeececevceccccce 44 
style DAMS.......ececeeeceeeees 35 
Virginia NAMB ......ccccccccccsccccees 44 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


& 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimeaings bieutesewoen 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 
Neck bone trimmings............. bo deen 
Pork cheek WOES ios cecccccivctcccccccce 
Reis livers ...00. PPececceccccedesteca . 
Native boneless” buil “meat *(heavy).. 

Boneless chucks ........+eeeseeeeee eeee 
Shank Meat ...-cccccccccccccccscscsess 
Beef trimmings .......c.eeseeeeeeeeee 


RS 





ers, 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. 
Dr. oe bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Beek tFIpe .ccccccccsccccccccccvcvccess 
Pork tongues, canner ‘trim B. Percscces 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 

(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


( 068 54 & 
CwasrawaarSsmeankda 


RRR 





quantities.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic row Pe errr oe oa 
Domestic ——_ Sh ee o. 85 
Export rounds, wide............sseseees . 51 
Export rounds, medium..... eovcee cocccce cae 
Export rounds, narrow...........+se0+ oe 032 

oO. 1 weasands............. Covccssscvcse ene 
No. 2 weasands...........00++ coccces ooeaceee 
No. 1 Mikaueadas secede s sesneeeee +. 18 
TEM; ECA Ei deeececisoccdsghbeeens os are | | 
Middles, regular ..............005 ee 
“Middies, selected wide. 22222) 222c190 


Dried bladders: 
12-15 in, wide, flat..........0008 aagaee «1,70 
10-12 in. wide, flat......cccccccccccceccede 20 
8-10 in. wide, pdabbsdeaceceeisbewenseen ere 
6- 8 = wide, flat.... 

Hog casings: 
Narow, per 100 
a special, per 


ee eee wees eeeeneeeee & 


POR s ccecccecesevevcessmte 
ath gahans <te 
um, re , per Sebcoeeesceen 
Wide, per 100 yds.............. er ey 
Extra wide, per 100 ‘yds $0 


es 
Large prime bungs. edb cunahetnbaKe’s . 
vow hy prime bungs peusaecdheeeceeaveues 
PE SERINE WER ooo occ ccnivciceveccacs “eisat 
Middles, per set............ ~~ 
Stomachs 





se eeeeeeee Pomme erereeeseeseeee . 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small tins, 2 to eet 8868 608) eso as SE 
wae ting, 1 phn gee eet pee - 6.50 
furt style Peay sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crat Sp tacerenassoecneat ey be 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......... 
Smoked link sausage ~y hog casin, 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......... 

ge tins, Z CO GARR. cc cccece 





ee eeeeseses 


erecccccces 5.75 
cecccecerees G5 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short rib 


ae 


ABR IIHHOHAINs 
WREAK 


bs MRE URN sc cba cis 
20@25 Ibs 


mt hae ae ee 
maa plates 
Butt: 


HHHHHHSHHH9 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 a 


Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibe......202. = an 
Standard reg. hams, Crole BRsicess «age 20 
Picnics, 4@8 , ES ey Psegkccnivenans 16% 


Fancy bacon, 6@8 lIbs............ eaenes 27 
Sonnane basen, sas Msink acecsnass oe @22” 
No. beef ham —_ smoked— 
Insides 8@12 1 40 
Outsides, 5@9 ihe 
RONG, BO Weekes vecscescnccccs @ 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.:: = 





Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted. 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. 








Cooked loin roll, WAGONS. o<¢cec0s<s @38 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Moen powks, TOGA... 0 sec cc cecceccesce @19.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 23.50 
Family back pork, BA to 45 pieces...... 124.00 
Clear back pork, 40 bode Pieces....... 17.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... e 14.00 
BEE UE Meo concen shadingacer ede ces 18.00 
Bean 4 Si chenn'enawe oeeeesesesececns 14.50 
Plate i cnus cdacdcchecsDeabas itiwet S35 
Extra plate’ beef, 200 lb. WBlisc < cea 13.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Framer tips, 0 Bettas rsoceeyees 00 
Honeycomb yedub ‘pe, 20 eT 





se eeeeee 


65.00 
bl.......-- 80.00 
ort cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 87.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat ee in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 12 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago 
(30 gat nt solid packed tubs, lc 
per 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


@i1 
LARD. 

GIAO, 5 i 5.0.54 1 bdtrend on apt Oe 7.70 
Prime steam, loose................0. 7.00 
Kettle, rendered, tierces............... 9% @10% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y............ 8.50 
BOGE, : BOW iirc kcaadas dled Peewee wh Fas 6.75 
TION, IO CER sive cecsntececains 8.87 
Compound, vegetable ................65 10 Giod 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 








Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 

Oleo stocks $é 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil.......... 5 
Prime Set Be icon ess aves 5 
Prime No. 3 oleo 4 
Prime oleo atension edible........ 6 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 

Edible tallow, ges 1 Baig acid, 45 titre. . 
Prime packers’ 

No, 1 tallow, 10% t 


No. 2 tallow, a fia 
Choice white 





grease, ee mm Shia 
Yellow. grease, io ae $y 


acid 
Brown grease, 40% f me 


Seabee Bee 
RRR 


BRS RRA 


VEGETABLE ead 


Crude cottonseed oil ~e tanks, 
Valley, points nom., ices ennee 6% 

White, deodorized, in bois. Mob: Chgo. 9 

Yellow, deodorized ¢ 
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Retail Section 


Selling More Sausage 


Retailers Can Make More Money 
Pushing These Products. 


This information, prepared by the Meat 
Council of Chicago for the Sausage Cam- 
paign, will be found of practical value to 
every retailer. 


The first installment, in the July 11 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, gave general directions for selling 
more sausage. 


Sausage Display in Retail Store. 

Years ago F. W. Woolworth decided 
that he would try an innovation in 
merchandising. 


He had a queer belief. He thought 
that if people could just get a good 
look at a piece of goods, take it up in 
their hands and examine it, they would 
be more likely to buy it than if it were 
on a shelf, or behind the counters. 


People scoffed at his idea. All of his 
goods would be stolen, they said. Goods 
would be damaged through handling. 
Perhaps his psychology might be right, 
but the losses which he would : suffer 
from these first two points would more 
than offset the additional sales he might 
make. 

Mr. Woolworth didn’t mind being 
thought queer, and consequently he is 
the father of one of the greatest mer- 
chandising principles used today. 


People Want to See Merchandise. 


People like to be able to see what 
they want to buy. They like to get a 
good look at it. Although the adage 
“let the buyer beware” is no longer in 
style, the housewife is not anxious to 
buy “ a pig in a poke.” 

We have not yet mentioned the most 
valuable feature of open display, which 
may not be so easy to see, but which is 
most important. 

If the person who comes into your 
store sees an attractive piece of mer- 
chandise, attractively displayed, he may 
find that he wants that article, and per- 
haps will buy it. When he came into 
the store the purchase of that partic- 
ular commodity may have been furthest 
from his mind. But suggestion did its 
subtle work, and the sale was made. 

It is best to get the merchandise 
where the customers can see it—where 
they can take a good, unobscured look 
at it. Put it where they can pick it up 
and eat some of it, if that’s what they 
want to do. It’s a good way to increase 
your sales. 

Let Them Get At It. 

Every retail meat store has a table 
that can be made to serve as display 
space in a pinch. Somewhere in the 
back room, or down in the basement 
there’s a table which can be made to 


look attractive with a little crepe paper 
and practically no skill. 


After you have a table set up in the 
front of your store, decorated with 
bright colored paper so that it will at- 
tract attention, decide on the product 
which you want to feaure. 


Let’s say that you want to sell more 
bologna than you have been selling. 
The weather has been warm and house- 
wives are interested in a food which 
can be prepared easily. 


Make a couple or three bologna sand- 
wiches, place them on plates on the 
table, and, perhaps, put up a little 
hand-lettered sign (you can have an 
attractive sign printed for a trifle at 
your neighborhood printer) calling at- 
tention to the merits of bologna as a 
hot-weather food, for picnics, and so 
forth. 


Then slice up a bologna, and put a 
few slices on a plate on the table. Only 
a small amount of sausage should be 
put on the plate at a time so that it 
will look fresh and attractive. If the 
way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach, so also there is no quicker 
way to his pocketbook. 

The customer sees the meat that is 
displayed, he reads what the sign tells 
him about how good the food is, he eats 
a piece and finds the flavor delicious, 
and isn’t it logical to suppose that he 
will buy some bologna? 


One of the finest points about this 
method of increasing sales is that it jg 
extremely inexpensive. Your entire 
costs are the expense of the crepe 
paper, and the sausage which you serve 
as a sample. It’s not just a theoreticg] 
way of increasing sales; retailers ajj 
over the country are making mor 
money because they use this and other 
emthods of attracting the attention of 
consumers to the goods which they 
handle. 

Refrigerated Counter Display, 

The most attractive refrigerated 
counter display which the writer eyer 
has seen was made up entirely of 
sausages. There was a large variety— 
bologna, liver sausage, head cheese, 
minced luncheon specialty, luncheon 
specialty, and three or four dry sau- 
sages. 

The products were arranged in beds 
of green foliage, and most of them 
were cut to display the interior of the 
sausages. In the center of the display 
was a sandwich cut from real bread 
and made with luncheon specialty. On 
the plate beside the sandwich was a 
sliced pickle, and on the other side there 
were three or four olives. The sau- 
sages were all arranged to focus the 
attention of the customer on the sand- 
wich in the center, and it was well 
worth looking at. 

That counter display attracted atten- 
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tion and sold sausage. There was noth- 
ing tricky about it; it was far simpler 
than many more pretentious displays 
which sell less goods. It was neat, it 
wasn’t over-crowded, and it had plenty 
of appetite appeal. 

Perhaps you may not want to devote 
all of the space in your counter to 
sausage. If not, be sure to group the 
sausages together attractively, and not 
crowd them. If there are too many, 
the customer won’t see any of them. 

Put them in a good position, where 
people will see them, and then make 
them look nice so that people will want 
to buy and eat them. 


“Selling Sausage Over the Counter” is 
the subject of the next article. 


fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Boettger Brothers, Lost Nation, Ia., 
have purchased the Rutenbeck meat 
market. 

Ed. Brown, Fairmont, Minn., will 
take over the meat department of the 
City Grocery. 

Otto Pfeiffer, Manitowoc, Wis., will 
open a meat market and food store to 
be known as “Pfeiffers, Inc., The Com- 
plete Food Market.” 

Frank Heberlein, Boscobel, Wis., has 
completely remodeled the front of his 
meat market. 

A. Sittle is engaging in the meat and 
food business at Fifth and Bonneville 
sts., Las Vegas, Nev. 

The Broderick Market has_ been 
opened for business at 715 Fillmore st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Irving Market has been moved 
from 653 to 647 Irving st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Carl and Arthur Reuter have engaged 
— meat and food business at Elgin, 

eb. 

The Modern Grocery and Market has 
been opened at Eustis, Neb., with Ches- 
ter Hugo in charge. 

Murphy’s Meat Market has engaged 
in business at 203 Guerrero st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The New Florida Market has opened 
for business at 2849 Baker st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Max Watson has_ purchased the 
North Side Market at Beaver City, Neb. 

The Homer Cash Market, Homer, 
Neb., has been completely remodeled. 

Publix Stores, Inc., has purchased the 
Munroe Market at Oshkosh, Neb. 
0. W. Farrow is in charge. 

Fred G. Taylor has purchased the 
meat market of William Wegner at 
Oakland, Ore. 

Peter Jewett is the new owner of the 
nal Market at Sedro Woolley, 

ash. 


The meat market of Frank Hoegrel, 
Chewelah, Wash., was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $2,000. 


B. Ameny, Kent, Wash., has sold a. 


half interest in his meat business to 
. Ameny. 


J. E. Stewart & Son have taken over 
the Falls Market, 606 Main st., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Wes Mares has purchased the Dillon 
Meat Market at Dillon, Mont. 
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Modernization To Be Theme of Annual 
Meeting of National Retail Meat Dealers 


Retailers everywhere, whether or not 
they are members of the organization, 
are invited to attend the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, to be held in West 
Baden, Ind., August 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1931. 

The business sessions promise to be 
of unusual value, many subjects of vital 
interest to the retailer having been 
planned for discussion. Those attend- 
ing will also hear of business conditions 
in every section of the country, as 
speakers will address the meetings on 
national business conditions. 

As has been customary for years, the 
ladies are again invited to attend. A 
special ladies’ entertainment program 
has been arranged. 

The convention will be officially 
opened at 2:00 P. M. on Monday, 
August 3, by Secretary John A. Kotal, 
chairman of the general convention 
committee. The tentative program for 
this session follows: 


Monday Features. 


Address of welcome by Raymond 
Hall, acting mayor of West Baden. 

Response by William B. Margerum, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

Address by C. A. Ewing, chairman 
of the Advisory Commodity Committee 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

“The Meat Packing Industry,” by 
T. G. Lee, president of Armour and 
Company. 

“Value of a Complete Food Store,” by 
C. E. Wakeley, American Show Case 
and Manufacturing Co. 

“What the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is Doing to Help the In- 
dustry,” by R. C. Pollock, manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

“Fair and Equal Taxation,” by U. S. 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart. 

The T-Bone banquet will be at 6:30 
P. M. on Monday. Three speakers are 
scheduled—U. S. Senator James Hamil- 
ton Lewis of Illinois, Professor Sleeter 
Bull of the University of Illinois, and 
Count Anton Carlson, president of the 
Stockholm National Abattoir, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Mr. Carlson will talk 
on “The Meat Industry of the Scandi- 
navian Countries.” 


Tuesday Program. 


“How to Improve and Modernize 
Your Store,” by S: M. Templeton, vice- 
president of the International Business 
Machines Corp., will open the second 
session on Tuesday morning, August 4. 
Other addresses planned for this ses- 
sion are: 

“Increasing Profits Through Service, 
Protection and Information,” by G. W. 
as of the Burrows Adding Machine 

0. 


“Commercial Refrigeration,” by J. M. 
Fernald, commercial sales manager, 
Kelvinator Corporation. 


“Changing Conditions and _ Their 
Effect Upon Operations of Retail Meat 
Shops,” by Roy C. Lindquist, retail ac- 
counting expert. 

W. C. Davis, business specialist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
be the only speaker at the Tuesday 
afternoon session. His subject will be 
“Federal Grading and Branding of 
Meats.” 

Two blackboard demonstrations on 
vocational education, one showing the 
New York style of cutting and led by 
David Van Gelder of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and another demonstration showing the 
mid-western style of cutting, led by 
Mr. Bubel of Cleveland, will take place 
at a special session Monday evening 
after the T-Bone dinner or at the con- 
vention session Tuesday. This will be 
followed by a business session of the 
convention. 

A feature of this year’s convention 
will be an exposition of foods, meat 
products, store equipment, fixtures and 
trade appliances to be staged in the 
Pompeian Court of the West Baden 
Springs Hotel. Here will be seen the 
latest and most practical developments, 
including a model food store. 


a 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
July 18, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 18. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,957 8,046 9,458 
Cows, carcasses... 627 503 628 
Bulls, carcasses... 186 218 
Veals, carcasses... 4,983 9,384 6,875 
Lambs, carcasses.. 21,104 27,816 0,296 
Mutton, carcasses. 913 213 895 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 287,098 349,509 322,962 
Pork, lbs......... 1,124,763 1,522,482 1,663,683 
Local slaughters: 
NEE ae 9,138 7,925 8,568 
SE ane 15,267 12,636 17,530 
SOS ars abtrskacy aa: of@ 28,608 26,613 36,767 
TN iio do sen nee nic 86,608 62,022 m 
——e-—_— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended July 18, 1931: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 18. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,518 2,531 3,108 
Cows, carcasses ...... 63 806 737 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 312 378 503 
Veals, carcasses ...... 804 1,638 1,076 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,511 15,541 10,749 
Mutton, carcasses .... 430 388 323 
1, . i SE Se ee 427,356 604,557 390,077 
local slaughters: 
NR eta tecleceaens 1,742 1,651 1,505 
BEE cos cn ccdets esac 2,622 3,002 4,005 
ME Ose cc eetncngewen 13,309 14,089 13,731 
GE aceuaa eis vuneves 10,788 6,889 7,244 
—_—@—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended July 18, 
1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 18. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,076 2,690 3,155 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,449 1,555 1,365 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 26 32 15 
Veals, carcasses ...... 364 1,101 845 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,993 18,796 18,518 
Mutton, carcasses .... 254 309 771 
Ps SDS. vse wiiues ned 340,966 554,745 477,729 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


The New York City Department of 
Health is now located in the new offices 
at 139 Center st. 


J. W. Burns, president of United 
Chemical Organic Products Co., Chi- 
cago, was a visitor to the city this 
week. 


J. A. Blaum, manager Fort Greens 
Branch, Wilson & Co., attended the 
el convention in Cleveland last 
week. 


Wilfred Cooper, vice-president F. B. 
Cooper, Inc., is spending a vacation at 
his father’s summer home at Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

F. S. Peters, pork department; Stan- 
ley Herrick, smoked beef department, 
and C. H. Wilson, small stock depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, New York, 
are vacationing. 


J. H. Meckley, branch house depart- 


ment, Chicago; J. Y. Marshall, produce 
department, Chicago, and A. E. Bump, 
construction department, Boston, Swift 
& Company, were in New York this 
week. 

Wilson & Co. have announced this 
week the completion of their new 
branch at 900 Springwood ave., Asbury 
Park, N. J. It will be opened Monday, 
July 27, and will be under the man- 
agement of Paul E. Hamme. Wilson 
& Co. is especially proud of the spa- 
cious beef cooler with its modern equip- 
ment. Choice food products of uniform 
qaity will be available to meet the 
emands of Asbury Park and nearby 
towns. 


Samuel Goldsmith, U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, New York, has 
a week’s leave which he is spending at 
Atlantic City. Miss Katherine Mar- 
shall, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has returned from a week-end 
vacation on the Mauretania to Nova 
Scotia. Miss Francis Goldschlager, 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 23, 1931: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.): 3 

(ogre hepa radars Oot: $14.00@15.50 ..... se $14.00@15.50—..... 222 

RG re anaes esac bcacasse 13.00@14.00 :......... 13.00@14.00 .........- 

MeRIEM .cccccccccce Peer BRGOUPAE NO © ccsccccces§ ~“neeyeecses _ i) nenieniveiees 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 

(7 igh thal ies die ln A ae SRENDIKOD. — ..... .0s0<-. 13.50@15.00 14 90@15.00 

eT Sr Tena cabeesk teen ce 12:50@13.50 TIEITIEIED  -12'50@13:50 -13.00@14.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 

OS ge a ee 12.00@13.00  12.00@12.50  12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 

SRE o so. RAG ccesnacsancmoen 11.50@12.50  11.00@12.00  12.00@13.00  12.50@13.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 

(a li a a RT 10.50@11.50  10.00@11.00  10.00@12.00 11-00@12.00 

SUMMER esa Gnai ccacecsckasscacusd 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00  — 8.00@10.00 —-8.50@11.00 

1 00@10.00  10.00@10.50 9.50@11.00  10.00@11.00 

00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00  8.00@ 9.50 — 9.00@10.00 

00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 

6.00  15.00@16.00  18.00@21.00  14.00@15.00 

5.00  13,00@15.00  16.00@18.00  13.00@14.00 

4.00  11.00@13.00  14.00@16.00 11.00@13.00 

2:00  10.00@11.00  12.00@14.00 10.00@11.00 

Ay cca Nea eteon 13.00@16.00 11.00@12.00 

ee eae: 11.00@12.00 1200@14.00  10.00@11.00 

bes etic 9.00@11.00  11.00@13.00 — 9.00@10.00 

Oe aces 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 

00  20.00@21.00  20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 

00 19.00@20.00  18.00@20.00  19.00@20.00 

00  16.00@19.00  15.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 

00  13.00@16.00  13.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 

21.00  20.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 — 20.00@21.00 

19.00  19.00@20.00  18.00@20.00  18.00@20.00 

17.00  16.00@19.00  15.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 

BRED scoot oraek 13.00@15.00 12:00@15.00 

20.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 ... sss e eee 

19.00  18.00@19.00 16.00919.00 eee ees 

RM rk Sack G aes i> dan Coaeeeer 4s) casauaeeeess 

an “sslenauuain W \sauceeanee 1 -wchenauwae 

PAD Saecetce ts hot ncaa 








SPEC, Mad apebsccscocessuuseseces RODIALAD .  eaexccssvs u 13. 12.00@13.00 
PICNICS: 
Tt Ulcscssseesecwebpecesssccess sese0cse00 POD. = Laceseebees.  Naboweweden 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
Ns Seen ewctcosssceeescnseds eer eer er 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS 
EE ‘cieetccchusbiceecasesness DD SUP: tun en ease 2 Rb eeedbase® | 1) -aeneowbens 
TRIMMINGS 
EE ‘s.bageascncenecesseensnteedes 5. BC). shebyeheibicn.!  absskesake.  ‘exebeobeen 
BA nncccccsdcovcdncescccesse boabece 10.00911.50 db dekdROCT 8 A Sesewh sake |) 1ekotlede ewe 





(1) Includes heifer 


ag 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
York and Chicago. (3) cludes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’? at Nek 


July 25, 


secretary to B. F. McCarthy, U.8 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, y 
start on a two weeks’ vacation Satu 


day, motoring to Canada. 


E. J. Cronkhite and Fred Rie 
have a a general provision brok. 
erage business as Cronkhite & Rigs 
berg, 410 West 14th st., New York Gi 
Mr. Cronkhite was formerly sales mam 
ager of A. Fink & Sons in Newark g 
manager of H. C. Derby Company, Nj 
York, and is well konwn in the me 
trade. Mr. Rieseberg has had 
years experience with the large y 
dealers of canned products in Gre 
New York. In addition to the gey 
brokerage business they will act’ 
direct representatives of cannerg 
fruits, vegetables, mayonnaise, meg 
etc. 


























oe 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEA 


The South Brooklyn Branch has 
cided to suspend meetings until afte 
Labor Day. 














Due to the extreme heat and the fae 
that many people are on vacations ¢ 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of Eastern Di 
Branch will not hold any meeti 
August. Their first fall meeting wi 
held early in September. 


Announcement is made that the ap 
nual dinner and dance of Ye Olde New 
York Branch will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on February 21, 1932. Les. 
ter Kirschbaum, chairman, with Arthur 
Kleeblatt, Oscar Schaeffer and 
Anselm, compose the committee. 


Refreshments were served at the 
meeting of the Bronx Branch om 
Wednesday of last week. The question 
of 2c for fat and 80c per cake for 
ice was brought up. President E. Ritz 
man will attend the national conven- 
tion at West Baden as a delegate of 
the Branch. Delegate Fred Hirsch will 
not attend the convention. 


Mrs. George Anselm, trustee of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, gave a coffee 
bunco party at her summer home, 
Broad Channels, last week. The 
included Mrs. F. P. Burck, Mrs. A. Di- 
Matteo, Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt, Mrs. Fred Hirsch and 
granddaughter, Mrs. William Kramer, 
Mrs. Walter Lundblad, Miss M. B. 
Phillips, Mrs. Chris. Roesel, Mrs. Oscar 
Schaefer, and daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Schneider and son, Mrs. A. Werner, Jt. 
Mrs. W. H. Wild and Mrs. William 
Ziegler. 


Catherine Anselm, second daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Anselm, cele- 
brated her eighteenth birthday on Jt 
8, shortly after graduating from 
school. 

oe 
TWO SALT CONCERNS COMBINE 

The International Salt company has 
acquired the Independent Salt Company 
of New York City through the pur 
chase of its capital stock. The Inde 
pendent Salt Company is the oldest 


and largest merchandising concern i 

the metropolitan district, with ware 
houses located at waterfront points. — 
—>— 

Watch the Wanted page for bar 


gains. 


f 
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DODGE RESOURCES GUARANTEE 
EXCEPTIONAL TRUCK VALUE 


FOR 


Part-by-part inspection will prove to you the sur- 
passing merit of Dodge Trucks. Or you can get 
your proof by actual test. Or you can rely on the 
recommendations of other business men who own 
Dodge Trucks and know from actual experience 
what they will do. » » And whether you use one 
or all of these yardsticks, you can be certain that 
exceptional value is guaranteed by Dodge re- 
sources. Resources that can be reckoned not alone 
in dollars. Or in dollars plus modern and efficient 
plants and equipment. Those are vitally essential, 
to be sure. But Dodge resources also include a still 
more important factor—the experience Dodge en- 
gineers and workmen have gained in the building 
of more than four hundred thousand trucks. 
Experience that assures you the modern design, 
precision construction and part-to-part balance 
that will be reflected in greater dependability, 


YOU 


lower cost and able performance throughout the 
truck's long life. » » See your nearest Dodge 
Brothers dealer. Inspect and test the type of Dodge 
Truck (Standard or Heavy-Duty) that exactly fits 
your needs. You will say it is every inch a mod- 
ern truck—an exceptional value at its low price. 


CAPACITIES IN THE HEAVY-DUTY LINE RANGE FROM 3,600 TO 11,175 POUNDS 
—AND UP, FOR TRACTOR AND TRAILER SERVICE PRICES ARE EXCEPTIONALLY 


Low. THE STANDARD LINE RANGES IN PAYLOAD CAPAC 
ITY FROM 1,200 TO 4,300 POUNDS AND INCLUDES THE 


1'%4-TON CHASSIS AT F. O. B. DETROIT 





TO HELP LOWER YOUR HAULING COSTS 
OPERATING RECORD BOOK FREE 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION C-31 
Detroit, Michigan 

Send your Operating Record Book. | understand there is no obligation. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
Number of Trucks Operated (Book for each will be sent) 

















DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
} a ag fair to good 


LIVE LAMBS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy .......seeecereee 
Hogs, 180 Ibs....... pAckcuabees che ae 
Pigs, 60 Ibs. sees es éware eevee wee 
Pigs, 80-140 I > 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, ee BOBVY ccccccccccccccccecks 16 
Choice, native light.........-..eeeeee+-16 17 
Native, common to fair.........+e+++ee0A¢ 15 


Kaa ase BE 


Native steers, pocccccccnccede 

Native choice yearlings, ii @ 600 ‘ibs bs... .15 

ot = choice 13 
choles ow 


() PPPererrrreerrrrgy 


eaeen te ‘air cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


No. 1 


No. 3 ribs 
No. 1 loins. ‘ 
No. 2 Joins... 10-400. 40-38 


nas 

Kolls, reg., B IDS. AVE... cecccccees 22 
lis, reg., 4@6 lbs. ave... 

Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 

Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 

Shoulder clods ........ 


DRESSED VEAL. 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Lamb, 
Lam 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 


a 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Aer d loins, fresh, Western, ages lbs.21 @22 
fresh 40 45 


oulders, 
boneless, Western 
regular, 15 
Western, fresh, 10@12 me av...16 
a are oe oe = 4 ay, 
c hams, 


mmings, extra lea’ 
—————_— regular B0% lean.. 
, fresh 


eee eersereeeeseseeeeee 


SMOKED MEATS. 
8@10 lbs. avg.. 
12 


seeee 


boneless, ci ° 
bellies.” 8@10 Ibs. avg..... 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, lange ee 
Fresh steer tongues, |. c. trm’d.... 


i 


Hl 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Shop fat -....- 


e 


eee em eee eer eeeesesees 


©8998 
tom 
hs 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 

1 Veals. .11 iy - 1.70 2.50 
-® 1.45 i 2.25 
i ‘0 1.35 < anne 
Buttermilk No. 2. 1.10 i eee 
1.00 

-85 


Prime No. 


Branded Gruby .... a 5 -70 
Number 3 -60 65 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)..... 
ery, lower grades 18 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express 
Fowls, Leghorns, fancy, via express.... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fow!s—fresh—dry nacked—12 to ee to seed: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @24 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...19 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime: 
Broilers, under 17 Ibs 

Ducks— 
Long Island ..... jeacesesansebdasees 17 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys. frozen—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice 
Young hens, choice 
Fowls. frozen—dry. nkd.—12 to hox—prime to frv,; 
Western, 60 to 65 Ths., per Ih 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


——e—_ — 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York. Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 16, 31: 

July . 14 16 
Chicago .. * 23 4 
Me. Es oa 2M 2414 
Boston ... 25 
Phila. ... 35y 2514 35% 25% 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago. 

23% 23% 223% 28% 2% 24% 
atciens “s butter by cities (tubs): 

to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 

July 16. year. 1931. 1930. 
“. 747 43,207 1,939,573 1,925,978 
... 56,640 ,883 74,866 2,199,750 2,161,284 
| 19.165 22,274 683,768 652,815 
Phila. 14,510 16,724 712,331 655,584 


Total. .132,062 172,215 157,071 5,485,422 5,395,661 
Cold storage movement (cases): 

Out On hand 

sel 16. July 16. July 17. 


Chicago ... 197 4,545 1,642,598 
New York.. 7,710 z 948 1,790,598 
Boston .... 75 870 280,417 
Phila. 2,309 278,409 


Total.... 10,591 3,992,022 


to dozen, Ib... 


week. 
a ago. 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
1,841,527 
1,881,493 

276,834 

326,539 


14,269 4,326,393 


July 25, i 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY, — 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium eulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf 

—, sulphate. double bags, 

00 lb. f.a.s. New York....... 

Bvod dried, 15-16%, unit...... 


Fish scra » dried, 11% pe 10% 


fish vecee + 8.008 

Fish guano, foreign, amecignie ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. on 6esne beeulne 
Fish ones acidulated. 6% a °" 

3% A A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk” 2.50 & 
Soda Nitreve in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. . 
Tankage. ground. 1 —ee 

15% B. P. L. bul 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. 


Phosphates. 
Fo bone meal, steamed, 8 and 


50 . Golf. ccscosaneces 
Bone meal, 


per 
raw, ae 4% and 50 


bags, 
Acid pibephate.. ‘b bulk, f.0.b.  Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... 


per ton 
in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, on unground............ 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin | meme avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per a= £ 
Fiat shin 


eeeeee eee eeeeee 


Bones. avg. 40 ‘to 45 Ibs., 
5. 


eeeeeeseseese 


per ' 
7 gh bones, Pe ne ige: 
orns, according to grade........... 15. 


—>— . 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


Imports of meats and meat p 
at New York for week ended Jul 


1931, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. 
Canada—Bacon 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham .. 
ee ae 
England—Beef e 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage 
Holland—Ham 
Holland—Sausage 
Ireland—Bacon 
Ireland—Ham 
Italy—Ham 
Italy—Sausage 
Norway—Meat cakes 


Lincoln Farms 


Corporation — 
Collectors and Renderers di 


Bones FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry F 


Commodity. 








Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-01 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 














Specialists in skins of q 
consignment. Results talk! 
mation gladly —- 


Office Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW OR ue 








2e22Se2 482842 
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